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In the foothills of the White M tains. 7 buildi 
including a $30,000 gymnasium and new dining hall. 
Separate dormitories for young men and women. 
Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business. | 
Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. Special courses 
for High School Graduates. Home Economics, in- 
cluding Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science. 
Moderate rates. 

Chase Cottage for Young Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gy and athletic 
fields. House mother. Endowment permits moderate 
terms. For information of either department address 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principar, 20 Scuoot St., Turon, N. H. 























Fit Your Son 


for the higher administra- 


tive positions in business. 


In our department of Ap- 
plied Business and Management 
we give a broad training that is 
the equivalent of experience in 
business itself. 


The education we impart 
shortens the path from the school 
to the worth-while positions in 
big business organizations. 


Shall we tell you what we 


can do for your son or daughter? 
Write us for catalogue. 
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|ently they have no intention of calling their 


| finally reported that, as far as it could deter- 





BOSTON, MASS. 























“I have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
highest class, ond Bansal got pes 7H to o (ting bovs for | 
college.” ’ Henry Brown, Ex-Justice of Supreme Court 


ACADEMY 


MONS 112th YEAR | 


Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school. | 
Over 2000 graduates have entered college. Certificate 
privilege. Beautifully Equipped Athletic Field. 

New Dormitories. Gymnasium. Resident Physical | 
Dicuoiee. Rate $250 to $350. Fund for boys of proven worth. 

For catalogue and book of views address 


HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 


ee THE SNUGGERY= 


A country, home school for all girls un 
fifteen who need mothering as well as school- 
ing. Individual tutoring so that each girl 
advances rapidly. Directed gymnastics and 
play. 20 acres. Modern equipment. $600 
covers every expense. Address, 


Mrs. L. M. HODGMAN, A. B., Warren, Me. 




















Kent’s Hill Seminary 


One of the best equipped schools in New England. 
Modern buildings. Extensive athletic fields. 500- 
acre farm. Courses preparing for college, scientific 
schools and business. Music, Agriculture. Indi- 
vidual advancement of the boy and girl. 


Illustrated booklet. 
JOHN O. NEWTON, A.B., President. 


HEBRON ACADEMY Hebron, Maine. 

s 40 acres. 9 buildings. 
Sturtevant Home—One of the most beautiful residences 
for girls in New England. Atwood Hall—A modern home | 
for boys. Exhilarating air. Wholesomefood. Pure spring | 
water. College pre oratory. General courses. Domestic 
science. Address WM. E. SARGENT, Litt.D., Principal. 








Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

27th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three | 

years. Positions for graduates. Similar courses in Medical | 

Gymnastics. Apply to The Secretary. 


Mind—E —Voice. ¢ 
SCHOOL OF for thirty years. White tor Iece 
EXPRESSION br. Curry ‘encw books, Work 
all needs; never closed; 


special and summer ain "heguler year opens October 7. 
8. 8. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., Pres., Copley 8q., Boston, Mass. 


Waltham School for Girls 


10 miles from Boston. In open country. 6 buildings. 
Separate fireproof homes for older and younger girls, 
Gymnasium. Outdoor sports. Household Arts. General | 
and College Preparatory Courses. 56th year. Address, 
GEORGE B. BEAMAN, Ph. D., Principal, Waltham, Mass. 


Williston Seminary for Boys Batsre*., 


Your boy’s personality studied and directed. All the | 
advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. 
Scientific and preparatory departments. 5 buildings, Gym- 
nasium. 6-acre athletic field. Write for booklet or catalog. | 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal. 


COLBY ACADEMY New London, N.H. 


In the New F i lis. Co-educational. College certif- 
icate. tal en tenn go Domestic Arts. Music. 
$150,000 in new buildings. Scientific equipment unsurpassed. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. procerate torine., Endowment. 
Founded 1837. STIN 0. WELLMAN, A. B., Principal. 


Boston STAMMERERS’ institute ine Goneel. 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 48 years. 
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| Boston, and many older persons as well, get a 
| happy outing and a knowledge of country life. 


| exeursions during the summer, when large 


| half a hundred of the children at the camp 


| of our cities, just think of the many thousands 
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THE FRESH-AIR CAMP AT CANTON. 
| New England and Other Matters. 
1 A 


MAIN BUILDING | 


FEW months ago, as mentioned in hed 
Companion at the time, the United | 
States Geographic Board tried to put 
an end to the confusion that has resulted be- 
cause New Hampshire has had two mountains 
of the same name— Mount Kearsarge. It 
decreed that the Mount Kearsarge at North 
Conway, in Carroll County, should henceforth 
be known as Pequawket, and that the Mount 
Kearsarge in Merrimack County should retain 
the old name. It was easy enough to order 
the change, but who is going to enforce the | 
decree? The people who live near the Mount | 
Kearsage at North Conway are resentful of | 
the interference from Washington, and appar- 


beloved mountain ‘*‘ Pequawket’’ or any other 
name than that which it has borne for genera- 
tions. They point to Indian traditions and to 
the earliest maps to justify the name. Still, 
the effort to change the name began a full 
century or more ago, for on a map made in 
1816 the North Conway mountain is marked 
‘*Pigwacket, formerly Kearsarge.’’ But ‘‘Pig- 
wacket’’ or Pequawket—which is said to be 
an Indian word that means level or cleared 
land suitable for cultivation—would not stick 
in those days, and it is very doubtful if it can | 
be made to stick at this time. In 1876 and | 
1877, the Appalachian Mountain Club made an 
exhaustive study of the pretensions of the two 
mountains to be known as Kearsarge, and 


mine, ‘‘the name is equally the original name 
of both, and handed down by unbroken and 
reliable tradition. ’’ ° 


R about thirty years the Salvation Army 
of Massachusetts has maintained a fresh- 
air camp at Canton where, every summer, 

a thousand little people from the tenements of 


The camp is open from June to September, 
|and entertains a hundred guests at a time. 
| They stay two weeks, and then go home, 
brown, plump, and happy, and another hun- 
dred replaces them. There are also many 


| parties come to the camp for a single day. 
The picture at the top of this page shows 


playing on the great lawn in front of the little 
cottages where the girls sleep. The boys live 
in tents, and there is also a large hospital tent. 
The ages of the guests run from babyhood to 
twelve years. Many of the children are so 
young that their mothers or older sisters go 
along with them. The grounds of the camp 
cover fifteen acres, and a few years ago a wood 
lot of a hundred acres or more near by was 
bought for a playground. There are many 
things that make the camp delightful to all 
who go there; but nothing gives more pleasure 
than the fine swimming pool, which was built 
two years ago. The camp has its own garden, 
and keeps cows and hens to supply all the 
milk and eggs used. 

Those in charge of the camp carefully inves- 
tigate every case before they include a child in 
the number taken, and they make no distine- 
tions of creed or race. They provide the chil- 
dren with suitable clothing, and there are 
always nurses and medical attendants at the 
camp. Of all the many fresh-air camps, this 





Portland 
Maine 


Westbrook cee 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. Six buildings, 
eight acres of campus and athletic fields. Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. Boys’ dormitory com- 
pletely remodeled. New Courses in Domestic Science. College entrance certificates. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates. Thorough preparation for business—courses in shorthand, typewriting and 
bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. 85th year opens Sept. 14, 1915. Write for catalog. Address 


scien P. > cee President 














Persons desirous of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practice under the direction and supervision of a 
large corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CoursEs—General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 
cheerful and healthful surroundings. 

This school does not employ ageuts, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 

Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
of terms and conditions Pd mail. Will reopen September 7th. 

. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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A Famous Old New England 
Country School 


Near enough to Boston to en- 
joy its advantages, far enough 
removed to escape its distrac- 
tions. College entrance cer- 
tificate. General Courses. 
Domestic Science and Home 
Management. Art, Music, 
Modern Languages, Wood- 
working. The school, home, 
and gymnasium are each in 
separate buildings. Modern 
equipment. Horseback riding, 
canoeing, trips afield. Exten- 
sive grounds for tennis, golf, 
hockey, basketball and other 
sports. Live teachers. $550-$600. 


For Girls and Young Ladies ty, nh en. 0. 9. NAR, 








Dummer Academy 


South Byfield Massachusetts 


153d year. 35 miles from Boston. 330 acres. 8 buildings. A boys’ boarding and day school, small 

and democratic. Your son—not the class—the unit. Preparation for college and technical schools. 

Gymnasium. Athletic field. ‘Tennis courts. Hockey pond. Salt-water sports. 

“ d 4 New building designed for needs of boys from 9 to 14, opens September. Only 
00 ouse. 


12 boys admitted. Lessons, play and home life carefully planned, correlated and 


supervised in healthful, comfortable surroundings. For catalogue and other information, address 


CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph. D., Headmaster, South Byfield, Mass. 











CUSHING ACADEMY 


ASHBURNHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Many are looking this year for a school which offers superior advantages at 
moderate cost. Only an endowed school of our kind can do this. Our group 
plan gives each boy and girl o- personal attention so necessary to thelr 

roper development. Healthful home life. Thorough preparation for col- 
lege, business and life. Our 40-year record is worth knowing. 


Address for catalog H. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal 














one, which is the only camp maintained by the 
Salvation Army in New England, is one of 
the oldest and best in respect to its aims and | 


|management. If you are ever tempted to | 


scoff at Salvation Army methods in the streets | 


of little Boston children that the generous hos- 
pitality of the beautiful camp at Canton has 
made happier and healthier. 
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TWAIN AND WHISTLER. 

R. Don C. Seitz tells an amusing story 

of a visit that Mark Twain paid to 

Whistler’s studio. Twain approached a 
nearly completed painting, and said, with an 
| air of hopeless stupidity, ‘‘Not at all bad, Mr. 
| Whistler, not at all bad. Only here in this 
corner,’’ he added refiectively, with a motion 
as if to rub out a cloud effect, ‘‘if I were you, 
I’d do away with that cloud.’’ 

‘*Heavens, sir!’’ said Whistler. ‘‘Do be 
careful there! Don’t you see the paint is not 
yet dry?’’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t mind that!’’ said Mark sweetly. 
‘*T’m wearing gloves, you see.’’ 

They got on very well after that. 





Proctor Academy new iampsiire 


At the foot of Ragged Mountain. 40 acres. 8 modern buildi Separate playgrounds for boys and 
girls. 10 acres devoted to outdoor sports. Play and study ‘superv ised. Food from the school farm. Mountain 
spring water. College entrance certificate. Prepares for scientific schools. Agricultural Course includes ome of 
soils, seed selection, plant life, crops, care of stock, dairying, marketing, farm » fa: h " 
Domestic Arts Course covers cooking, food values, sewing, house decoration, sanitation, care of sick, eoonunte Ss, 
etc. Each student has the advantage of personal friendship of trained, sympathetic teach- 
ers. Your boy or girl efficiently educated in a wholesome and democratic environment at ‘moderate expense. 
For catalogue address FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A. M., Principa 


























Lowell Textile School 


Scientific and practical training in all proc- 
esses of textile manufacture, including all 
commercial fibres. Complete three-year 
diploma courses in Cotton Manufacturing, 
Wool Manufacturing, Textile Designing, 
Chemistry and Dyeing, Textile Engineering. 

Degrees of B. T. E. (Bachelor of Textile 
Engineering) and B. T. D. ( Bachelor of Tex- 
tile Dyeing) offered for completion of pre- 
scribed four-year courses. 

Certified graduates of High Schools and 
Academies admitted without examination. For a thorough wasn of ro body and morals. Located 

2 ttract y N 
Fall term begins September 27, 1915. You Fg +t —B = me ae utd ag ana 
For catalogue address sium and athletic ue 8 ard year. fue er for college, sod 
oe ness or scientific school Separate department for young 
CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal, boys. House mother. Endowment permits len $350 and up. 
Lowell, Mass. 3 HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A.M, P: rineipal, 
iterary Institution, 27 Main St., Suffield, Ct. 




















KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY /|Goddard Seminary ‘coat: 


A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. | College entrance certificate. State Teacher’s Training 


108d 5 year opens Sept. 8th. High elevation. ht buildings. | Course. nie oe Science. Commercial Course. 
00 acres. New and separate dormitories ) -d ra 


New gymnasium. Playing fields. School farm 
CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal, Meriden, N.H. 


ris and boys. | New equipm e endowment. 4 buildings. Gym- 
nasium, Rihietic field” ® 250 a year—no extras. 
HOLLISTER, Litt.D., Prin., Box 2, Barre, Vt. 
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T Trowbridge School the 
A sixth form chooses at 
the beginning of the 
year ten candidates, from 
whom the head master selects 
five prefects. Although the 
prefect lacks the official dignity 
of a master, he has an authority 
over the personal affairs of the 
younger members of the school 
that a master would find it hard to 
exercise. Thus, if a prefect is the 
right sort of fellow, he has a very 
definite and potent influence in the 
school. 

On the afternoon of the opening 
day in September, Barry Dodge of 
the sixth form and Wilkinson of the 
fifth met Conrad Phippen at the 
corner of the head master’s house, 
and took turns in squeezing his 
pudgy hand in a greeting of uncom- 
fortable warmth. 

“Ts it true that you’re going to 
room with your cousin Francis over 
in West Wing?’’ asked Dodge, as 
Conrad buried his injured hand in 
his coat pocket. 

‘*Yes, the family fixed it up that 
way.’’ 

‘*He’ll keep you in order, all 
right!’’ Wilkinson declared. 

‘*T suppose he will,’’ answered 
Conrad solemnly. ‘‘That’s what 
the family thought, anyway.’’ 

Conrad, with his fat, pink-and- 
white face, and eyes ringed with 
big, rubber-framed spectacles, al- 
ways looked his funniest when he 
was most serious. The pair of 
friends broke into a laugh. 

‘*You’re fatter than ever,’’ said 
Dodge. ‘‘I don’t believe you’ ve done 
anything all summer but eat. What 
are you going out for—guard?’’ 

Conrad grinned feebly. He had 
long ago learned that his school- 
mates considered him as hardly 
more athletic than a stuffed lap 
dog. Although, even after an in- 
terval of three months, the joke 
sounded worn and vapid, he fell in 
with the spirit of it in his usual 
easy-going way. 

‘“*T may want to try for Steve’s 
place at full back,’’ he said, with a 
smile. 

‘*You got into the sixth all right, 
didn’t you?’’ asked Wilkinson. 

‘*Yes. Eight points.’’ 

‘**Then you ought to be prefect. ’’ 

““T know it,’’ returned Conrad, 
moving away. ‘‘But I can’t waste 
any more time on you fellows now. 
I must clear up my room.’’ 

‘**T guess you’ll hear from Cousin Frank if | 
you don’t!’’ Dodge called after him. ‘‘You’ll | 
have to walk straight this year.’’ 

Dodge and Wilkinson went their way. 

“*T’ll tell you what I’d do if I were in the | 
sixth,’’ Wilkinson said, with a chuckle. ‘‘I’d | 
run Conny in on the list of prefects. Wouldn’t 
his mouth open when he heard the vote! Why, 
you could sell tickets to see him !’’ 

Dodge grinned. ‘‘It would be a joke, sure | 
enough. Here come Pond and Cole; I’ll try 
it on them.’’ | 

Pond and Cole, both sixth-formers, listened | 
gleefully. 

‘*The head would never appoint him, ”’ said | 
Cole, who was manager of the football team. 
**Of course he wouldn’t,’’ Dodge answered. 
‘*No one wants him to. All I’m after is to! 
put Conny on the list and see how he takes it, 

and have something to jolly him about. ’’ 

‘*You Mandolin fellows ought to support | 
him,’’ urged Wilkinson. ‘‘He’s in the club. | 
You could work up a big vote for him.” | 

‘‘Sure we can,’’ said Pond. ‘Nearly every- | 
one will come in on it. Only we mustn’t let 
Steve Rodman know about it. He’d knock | 
the scheme in the head mighty quick.’’ 








| chosen among the ten. 


were chosen. What do you 
think of them ?’’ 

The master ran his eye 
down the column. ‘“‘I think 
it wouldn’t be very hard to 
choose from this list.’’ 

‘*What would your selection 
be?’’” 

Mr. Waller read five names, 
ending with that of Francis 
Waite. The head master nodded his 
approval. ‘‘That would be my choice 
—with one exception. For Waite 
read Phippen.’’ 

Mr. Waller looked up in surprise. 

**Tt seems something of a risk,’’ 
the head master went on, ‘‘but we 
must take some risks, even with 
boys, if we are to get results. 
Conrad has been with us five years, 
and yet he seems scarcely more seri- 
ous than when he came. He needs 
the restraint of responsibility, and I 
ean think of no way of giving it to 
him except by making him prefect. 
You notice that his name stands 
fourth on the list. The form evi- 
dently has confidence in him. I 
don’t see why, under your super- 
vision, he should not succeed very 
well.’? 

‘*There would be less risk in 
taking Waite. ’’ 

‘*T am not so sure about that. In 
the first place, Waite is so very 
reserved that I don’t know his real 
character. He has ability, but has 
he adaptability? I’m tired of these 
strenuous prefects who domineer and 
thrash and terrify. The relation 
should be one of affection and respect 
on the one side, and kindly interest 
and helpfulness on the other. No 
one can help liking Conrad. He’s 
as open as the day and as innocent 
as—as a lamb.’’ 

“Ora calf,’’ suggested the master, 
smiling. 

The conversation in the study 
turned to other matters. Mean- 
while, on the athletic field that lay 
at the foot of the low hill on which 
the school buildings stood, the foot- 
ball players were mustering. Waite 
had put his name down on the cap- 
tain’s list as a candidate for quarter 
back. If there were an ambition in 
his heart that vied with his desire to 
become prefect, it was to gain a place 
on the Trowbridge eleven. Half an 
hour of practice on the field, how- 
ever, was enough to convince him 
that if he took his candidacy with 
seriousness, he stood alone in his 
opinion. The talk was wholly of 
pull together asa dog and a goat. Conrad was { { Wouldn’t it be funny if he cut you out and got | Harry March, the brother of March, the great 
a plump, jolly, irresponsible youth, whom | the appointment? Imagine Conny setting an| Harvard end. The very name of that glorious 
everyone liked, and whom everyone slapped | example to the kids!’’ brother was enough to frighten off all other 
on the back or punched in the ribs with per-| Wilkinson turned away, chuckling with an | aspirants. 
fect freedom. No one would think of taking | amusement that Francis did not share. Francis | When Francis entered the dressing rooms 
such liberties with Francis Waite. He had a/ was disgusted to think that the fellows in the | after the practice, he jostled some fellows who 
strong sense of personal dignity, an inherited | sixth form should be so frivolous in a matter of | were gathered about Cole. The manager 


THE JESTERS IMMEDIATELY BROKE INTO MERRY APPLAUSE, AND CRANED 
THEIR NECKS TO CATCH SIGHT OF CONRAD. 





| pride, a reserve that concealed both his ambi- | real importance. The office of prefect was one | seemed to be assuring his incredulous hearers 
| tions and his feelings, and mental powers that | of dignity and responsibility; to puta fellow | that something was really true. 


One or two 

even those who did not like him had to) like Conrad on the list of candidates would of the group looked curiously at Waite as he 

acknowledge. Of all those qualities, Conrad make the office ridiculous. passed; but Francis was too fully occupied 

had not one. | When the result of the vote was read that | with unpleasant recollections of the football 
Francis Waite obeyed the call to the meeting | afternoon, Conrad’s name was fourth on the | | practice to notice the looks. He stood ready 

with the smug feeling of one who is about to | list, whereas Francis Waite’s was only seventh. | | for the shower bath, when Wilkinson laid a 

endure the first formalities of an induction into | The jesters immediately broke into merry | | hand on his bare shoulder. 

oftice. He felt no doubt that he would be | applause, and craned their necks to catch sight | ‘*Have you heard the news?’’ Wilkinson 

He was equally confi- | of Conrad, who sat blankly agape. Two or | asked in a low voice. 

| dent that, if he were chosen, the head master | three of those nearest to him pulled him by| ‘What news?” 

| would appoint him as one of the five prefects. | the arm, and shouted, **Speech! Speech !’’ **Conrad is going to have the appointment 

In a modest way he had already gained dis- Others took up the cry, until Steve Rodman | for West Wing.’’ 

tinction in school. He was an editor of the| banged his fist on the desk, and brought the| ‘‘No!’’ 

Trowbridgian—an office that he had won on _ meeting to order. Wilkinson shook his head soberly. The little 

merit in open competition. He had played| ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he said gravely, ‘‘this won’t| joke that he had so gleefully suggested had 

well the year before on the second baseball | doatall. Weare here to offer a serious recom- | succeeded altogether too well. 

team. His rank in scholarship was good; his | mendation to the head master for the govern-| ‘‘I’m sorry, but it’s true. The head told 

record at the school was clean. Since there | ment of the school. All foolery has got to be Cole so himself this afternoon. ’’ 

must be a prefect in West Wing, and since no! cut out. I’ll ask Lonfield to read again the | Waite’s jaws set grimly. His feeling of bit- 


‘*Let’s divide up the form and see every | other member of the sixth form who lived in | result of the ballot, and I must insist that it | terness, although shut in by his tightly closed 


fellow,’’ suggested Cole. ‘There’s a list on 


the desk in my room. Come over there now | himself wholly reasonable in expecting to get | 


and we’ll get right at it. We don’t want you, 
Wilkie, ’’ he added, turning to the fifth-former. | 
‘*This is no business of yours. ’? | 
‘*That’s all right,’’ Wilkinson replied. | 
The election of the ten candidates for the | 
post of prefect was to occur the next day. | 
One of the notices of the meeting that Steve | 


Rodman, president of the form and captain of | him for nomination as prefect.’’ 


the football team, sent out was delivered at | 
Suite 4, West Wing, which Francis Waite and | 
his cousin, Conrad Phippen, occupied. 

The cousins were about as well adapted to | 


| the building had his qualifications, he thought | be received with respect. ’’ 
When Steve Rodman talked like that, the| ‘‘Well,’’ he said after a pause, ‘‘if the head 
the office. | fellows usually obeyed. Properly subdued, | thinks Conny is the best man for the place, 

On the way to the meeting Wilkinson hailed | the supporters of Conrad curbed their enthu- | it’s his right to appoint him. Conny’s name 


lips, flashed in his eyes. 


| him. ‘*Going to the election? Great joke about | siasm until they were safe outside; then they | was on the list.’’ 


Conny, isn’t it?’’ | surrounded their blushing, grinning candidate 
‘*Very likely, but I don’t know it,’’ Francis | and enjoyed their fun. noisy, crowded locker rooms, he did his best 
replied. ‘‘What has he done now?’’ Half an hour afterward, when Mr. Waller | to seem indifferent. He talked more than he 
‘‘Why, the Mandolin fellows are backing | called at Doctor Pendleton’s study, he found usually did, and laughed gayly at jokes that in 
the head master studying a slip of paper that | other circumstances would have brought only 
lay on his desk. a disdainful smile to his lips; but when he 
‘*Here is the list of nominees for prefect that | had left the locker building, he strode along 


While Francis hurried his dressing in the 


‘*Nonsense !’? 
‘*Sure they are! 





Didn’t they ask you to | 


| vote for him? They’re going to get a speech | Rodman has just handed in,’’ said the head. | toward his room, fairly choking with resent- 


out of him when the vote’s announced. | ‘‘The names stand in the order in which they | ment. Merely to amuse itself with Conrad, 
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the sixth form had slighted him; the head 
master, from whom common sense if not fair- 
ness was surely to be expected, had passed 
him by for a crack-brained youth who had 
been for years the butt of everyone. 

Half an hour later some one knocked at the 
door of 4 West Wing and flung it open. 

‘“‘Are you there, Frank?’’ asked Steve 
Rodman, peering through the gloom at 
the figure slouching on the window seat. 

**Yes, come in.’’ 

‘*Better give us a light. I want to talk 
with you about football. ’’ 

For a moment, as Francis groped for the 
button of the electric fixture, he nourished 
the sweet hope that Rodman had come to 
claim his services for the first squad. 

‘*You know we’re out to win our two 

league games this year,’’ began the cap- 
tain, settling down on the arm of a chair. 
‘*T really think we have a fair chance to 
do it, with Mr. Knight as coach and with 
so many old fellows back. Westcott has 
-lost all its good men, and though New- 
bury still has Richards, he can’t play 
their whole game for them. What we need 
here is a better organization for the second, 
so that it can give the first the right kind 
of practice. We must have some one with 
a head for signals to run the second team 
from the start, and to keep at it all season. 
l’ve talked it over with Mr. Knight, and 
he has left the choice tome. I think you’re 
just the man for the job.’’ 

**T don’t agree with you,’’ said Waite 
sullenly. 

He could readily supply the remainder 
of Rodman’s argument: he had a head— 
and could not possibly make the first, even 
as substitute quarter. He was therefore 
suitable as permanent captain of the 
second. He was to be counted out of the 
competition before the first line-up! 

“I?ll risk it,’? went on Rodman, un- 
aware of the pain he was _ inflicting. 
‘*You’re light and not very fast, but I 
believe you understand the game better than 
most of the fellows, and you have more brains 
than anyone else I can put my hands on. You 
can do as much good for the school by working 
up a good, snappy, scrappy second as by 
playing on the first.’’ 

‘*You can find a dozen fellows better. ’’ 

‘*Well, we’ve fixed on you for the job, and 
you’ ve got to try it. Mr. Knight will tell you 
what you’re to do.’’ 

Rodman stopped for a moment to give his 
listener a chance to reply. If he expected 
Francis to accept the offer gratefully, he was 


sadly disappointed, for Waite said nothing at | 


all. The captain turned uneasily.. 

‘*There’s just one thing I want to warn you 
about,’’ he began again, with evident hesita- 
tion. 
saying it, because I really want to help you. 
You must be careful not to get grouchy and 
snappy with them. Try to keep everyone 
feeling right—encourage them and cheer them 
up—make them like it, and like you.’’ 

Again he waited for the answer that did not | 
come. In Waite’s averted face there was revolt 
and bitterness; but Rodman, who could see 
only Francis’s profile, supposed that he was 
merely embarrassed at the reproof. 


right way,’’ he went on cheerfully. 
be two or three days yet before you can plan 
anything definite. Till then just think about 
it and talk it over with Mr. Knight.’’ 

There was another silence. ‘Well, what do 


you say?’’ the captain asked, more sharply | 


than he had spoken before. 

‘I’ve nothing to say. Of course I’ll play | 
wherever you and Mr. Knight put me.’’ 

‘*That’s settled, then.’’ 

Rodman went toward the door. There 
seemed no reason for his staying longer in | 
that inhospitable atmosphere; but although he | 
knew Francis Waite’s peculiarities, he could | 
not help feeling irritated at the way in which | 
the boy had accepted the honor he had tendered 
him. Reluctant to depart without drawing 
some expression of cordiality from him, he 
turned at the door. 


Conny ?’’ he said. 
Francis nodded. 


‘*He isn’t at all the fellow I should have! 


chosen. I suppose the head thinks responsi- 


bility will be good for him—take some of the | 


carelessness out of him, perhaps. ’’ 
‘*You couldn’t do that with a club.’’ 
‘*T wonder how the kids will take to him?’’ 


‘“The kids will be tickled todeath. They’re | 


foxy enough to know they can work him.’’ 


‘*T hope you won’t be sore on me for | 


| they want a position. 


my interest to do so, but I don’t owe them a 
single thing. I’ve been treated rotten; there’s 
no justice and no right in it. Hereafter I’ll 
fight for myself and no one else.’’ 

Just as the bell sounded through the corridor, 
Conrad burst into the room. 

‘*Hello, Frankie, old boy!’’ he said. ‘‘How 
goes it? I’m terribly late. Lend me a clean 
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collar, will you? I’ve put all mine away 
somewhere, where I can’t find them.’’ 

‘*You probably threw them into the laundry 
basket,’”’ Francis growled. ‘‘If you took decent 
care of your things, you wouldn’t have to come 
round borrowing mine. Here, keep away from 
that bureau! I’ll get you one myself.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





“DID FARLEY TELL YOU JUST WHAT THIS MEANT TO US?” 






| Te breeze that floated through the 
| dining-room window and fanned Rodney 
| Stone’s wan cheek was refreshing after 
| his restless night, but he knew that by noon 
that same breeze would resemble the air radi- 
ating from a red-hot stove. 

‘*Aunt Helen, I wish you would try to pre- 
vent Hester’s going to town to-day in this 
heat,’’ he said fretfully. ‘‘There’s no need 
of her working at all; but if she thinks she 
must, I wish she’d do as other people do when 
This canvassing for a 
place isn’t done in a town of this size, and it 
doesn’t seem ladylike. ‘To be perfectly frank,’’ 
he continued, with a burst of irritation, ‘‘it is 


| 


| utterly useless. She is too childish-looking. 
| An office isn’t an orphan asylum; they don’t 
‘*You’ll be all right, if you take hold in the | 
“Tt will | 


want a baby to raise.’’ 

The portieres opposite parted with a jerk, 
and a girl with a flushed face and flashing 
eyes popped through the aperture. ‘‘ I heard 
|every word you said, Rodney Stone!’’ she 
snapped. 


Rodney set down his cup and rose. ‘‘Well, 


| you heard the truth for once. Going to catch 


this car?’’ he asked sourly. 

‘*T’ll take the next one. Don’t wait for me; 
run along, and try to keep your temper. It’s 

| dangerous to get angry when it is so hot.’’ 

As Rodney stamped away down the walk, 
Hester turned to Aunt Helen with tears in 
her eyes. ‘‘I know I am babyish-looking, but 

| I did suppose I was ladylike,’’ she said. 

‘*Hester, dear, you must make allowance 


| for Rodney. The boy is not well.’’ 

| “Oh, don’t I know? I’m so worried about 
|him I can’t sleep at night,’’ said Hester. 
‘*I suppose you’ve heard what’s coming to | ‘‘He’s growing thinner every day. 


He’ll work 
| himself to death, as father did. The week’s 
vacation they give him won’t do him a bit of 
good. He needs a long rest, and you know 
| why he can’t have it.’’ 
‘“*I do know. It’s because he has always 
| insisted on paying board for you as well as 
| for himself. As if I couldn’t do that much for 
| my brother’s children |’’ 

‘‘Aunt Helen, you know I didn’t mean 
that !’’ cried Hester. ‘‘My tuition at business 


“SIGHT, UNSEEN * 
By / Mary M. Parks 4 


‘‘I’m sorry you didn’t get the appointment. | college last year took every cent he could scrape 
The imps would have minded you, all right. | together. I counted on getting work as soon 
Well, there goes the first bell. So long!’’ | as I finished in May, and you know how I did 

Left to himself, Francis cleared up his desk | | wait and wait for the school and the typewriter 
and laid out his books for the evening study | office to get it for me; but there were others 
hour. Then, while waiting for the final sum- | ahead, and then business grew so dull that 
mons to supper, he dropped into his desk chair, | they have no calls at all. Miss Benson says 
where with tight-shut lips and drawn eyebrows, | that if employers only knew what I can do, I 
he spent some minutes in bitter reflection. | should get a place at once. I thought if I did 

‘“*Yes, that’s the way things stand,’’ he| | my hair in the oldest way I could and wore a 
decided at last. ‘‘I’m not popular, and I’m | long, plain, dark dress it would help; but I 
not wanted as prefect, and I’m not up to the! believe it makes me look younger than ever— 
standard of the eleven; but I have a head, and | likea little girl dressed in her mother’s clothes. 
they’d like the use of it. Very well! I’ll| Everyone is polite, but they do look at me so 
give them the use of it just as long as it suits | funnily, and I know they think I’m not telling 





HE ASKED. 


the truth when I say I’m nineteen. If only 
they could try me ‘sight, unseen,’ and see my 
work before they see me! I’ve barely missed 
getting three places.’’ 

‘“*Tf you could only wait a little!’’ said Aunt 
Helen. 

**T can’t wait,’’ replied Hester, with spirit. 
‘*Rodney needs that vacation now. He’s been 
doing three people’s work while Mr. Bain and 
Mr. Carter have been gone; but he simply 
won’t take a rest while he feels such a burden 
on him. And why should I wait? I’ll never 
be any bigger. I’ve stopped growing, and it 
will be years before I look any older. In 
September, when business picks up, the girls 
will swarm back to town—large, old, experi- 
enced girls. It will be ten times harder for 
me then. They wouldn’t even look at me. 
I’m going to get a place now. I’ll go through 
the Atlas Building to-day.’’ 

In spite of her brave setting forth, she was 
sadly disheartened, when, at a quarter after 
one o’clock, she stood in the searing heat 
watching for the home-bound car. She had 
stayed until one o’clock to see a senior partner 
who, his junior had thought, might give her 
a favorable answer; but her hopes, thus lifted 
to the skies, had been rudely dashed to the 
ground. For the first time she had received a 
curt answer and a sour look. She felt half 
ill; her face burned and her eyes smarted, 
her feet ached, and she was faint with hunger. 
Never before had she felt so discouraged. 

The air was full of shimmering heat waves 
and suffocating, impalpable dust. Stepping 
gingerly over the hot pavement, Hester moved 
farther down the street and took shelter under 
the awning of one of the small wooden offices 
with false fronts that trailed sheepishly in the 
wake of the handsome brick and stone build- 
ings chat were the pride of Main Street. 

On the trolley line that ran to the suburb 
where she lived the cars ran only every half 
hour. She had waited five minutes, when a 
boy of about her own age sprang out of the 
door behind her, slammed it violently, and 
darted across the street. Watching him lan- 
guidly, she wondered how he could get up 
energy for such a rapid pace on that broiling 
day. Five minutes more dragged by, and 
then, far away up the long street, appeared 
a moving speck that she knew was her car. 
At that moment a telephone rang near by; 
she turned her head mechanically, and noticed 
that the door of the office behind her, whence 
the sound seemed to come, was ajar. 

The telephone rang again presently. The 
office must be deserted, Hester thought. After 
a short interval the bell sounded with increas- 
ing force. As she watched the approaching 
ear, Hester frowned irritably; the boy who 
had just passed her was neglecting his duty. 

Again the bell rang with a note so wild and 
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appealing that Hester half turned toward the 
door. She glanced at the car, now only two 
blocks away. She had a sudden vision of a 
bountifully spread luncheon table in a cool 
dining room, of a hammock in the shadiest 
corner of the yard, of a ministering angel in 
the shape of a white-clad Aunt Helen with a 
pitcher of iced lemonade in her hand. 

**T can’t wait another half hour!’’ she 
moaned. ‘‘Probably they would think it 
an impertinence if I answered; and what 
does it matter? Nothing matters.’’ 

She turned to signal the conductor when 
another prolonged peal from the telephone, 
a plain signal of distress, removed any 
scruples she had felt about intruding. 

With one last longing look at the approach- 
ing car, Hester entered the office. The 
instrument was still quivering as she took 
down the receiver, and the reply to her 
half-frightened ‘‘Hello!’’ struck the disk 
like a bullet: 

‘*Who’s that?’’ 

Hester glanced round wildly, and for the 
first time read carefully the name on the 
open door. ‘‘Farley and Clark’s office,’’ 
she replied. ‘‘I’m Hester Stone. I hap- 
pened to be outside waiting for a car —’’ 

‘*Where’s that boy ?’’ 

‘* A boy ran out and across the street while 
I was standing there —’’ 

‘*Gone to the ball game! I told him he 
might go, but I expected to be back at one.’’ 
The voice was anxious. 

‘‘I’m a stenographer. I just happened 
to be outside waiting for a car, but if there 
is anything I can do —’’ 

‘*All right. I’m Mr. Farley. Get the 
notebook over on the desk, and take this 
message, will you?’’ 

Hester brought the book, and although 
she was trembling with excitement, had 
no trouble in writing down the carefully 
if hastily dictated message. Apparently 
Mr. Farley had discovered something ques- 
tionable about the reputation of certain 
men who were trying to interest his firm in a 
business enterprise ; he now wished to apprise 
his partner of his discovery. It was evidently 
an important message, for when Hester re- 
peated it correctly word for word, the worried 
man at the other end of the line breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

‘I’m asking a lot of you, young woman,’’ 
he said apologetically, ‘‘but — Are you free 
to handle this for me?’’ 

‘*T’m free,’’ replied Hester gravely; but her 
cheek dimpled as she heard the words ‘‘ young 
woman.’’ To her it was an unusual pleasure 
not to be called ‘‘my child.’’ ‘‘ But it’s because 
he can’t see me,’’ she thought sadly. 

**It’s like this,’? Mr. Farley went on. ‘I 
received a telegram a moment ago saying that 
my mother is dangerously ill, and my train is 
whistling now. I could not leave without 
getting the message I have just given you to 
my partner, and I dared not risk sending it 
by messenger. I’m out at the junction, and 
those chaps may be at the office any moment. 
Just stay until Mr. Clark, my partner, comes, 
and then give him the message. ’’ 

**Don’t you worry, Mr. Farley,’’ said Hester 
emphatically. ‘‘1’ll write this out at once, and 
see that he gets it and reads it immediately.’’ 

‘*That’s just what I want,’’ replied the man 
in a tone of great relief. ‘‘It’s asking a lot 
of you, but you won’t lose by it.’’ 

Hester flew to the typewriter. She had quite 
forgotten both her weariness and her hunger. 
She slipped a sheet of paper into the machine, 
and then, with a gleam of fun in her eyes, 
she rose, removed her hat, and hung it up. 
For a little while, if no more, she would belong 
to the great army of the employed—the useful 
and honored ranks of industry. She wished 
that Rodney could see her as she carefully 
copied the brief message and laid it face down 
under a weight on the desk. 

At the same instant a man strode into the 
room with the blind haste of one who has two 
weeks’ work piled up on his desk. He flung 
off his hat and coat as he came. So far as 
Hester could tell, he did not even glance at 
her as he marched to the water cooler and 
took a huge drink; but as he swung round to 
his desk, Hester thought, although she was 
not sure, that he gave her the merest flash out 
of the corner of his eye, as if to assure himself 
that machine and operator were both there and 
in running order; then, almost simultaneously, 
it seemed to her, he tore off his tie and collar, 
mopped his face, opened his desk, and attacked 
a heap of letters that lay on the slide. 

‘*Where’s Farley?’’ he flung over his shoul- 
der, as he ripped open envelope after envelope. 

‘tHe received a message saying that his 
mother was very ill, and he had to leave on the 
one-thirty train,’’ replied Hester. 

‘*Now he surely knows I am not a boy,”’ 
she thought; but he made no sign. 

‘*Too bad! Too bad!’’? he murmured, with 
a sigh of commiseration. 

Hester had been sitting on the edge of her 
chair with the memorandum in her hand, 
waiting for him to come to a stopping place, 
when she could explain her presence and take 
her leave; but curiosity and stopping places 
seemed to have no place in his scheme of things. 
So she rose at last, crossed the floor timidly, 
and handed him the slip of paper, which he 
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took without turning his head; then she 
scuttled back to her chair and, fully expecting 
an explosion, watched him anxiously. But 
although he must have been greatly startled, 
he read the note in utter silence. 

‘‘Phoned this in, did he?’’ he said, at last. 

‘‘From the junction. I just happened to be 
outside —’’ 

‘‘Take your book and let’s get rid of a few 
of these letters before those fellows get here. 
Smith & Daw, Elgin, Illinois,’’ he said over 
his shoulder. 

The astounded Hester jumped and seized 
the notebook, and was halfway through a 
letter before she realized how utterly her 
attempted explanation had miscarried. There 
seemed to be no present help for the mistake, 
however; for although the man dictated care- 
fully, he did not stop an instant between 
letters. He seemed to be accustomed to inex- 
perienced help, for mechanically he spelled all 
the unfamiliar names and big words; and since 
Hester was more than ordinarily competent 
for a beginner, it was plain sailing. 

Presently the expected callers arrived, and a 
stormy scene followed. The strangers did all 
the storming; Mr. Clark, who was a large, 
solid man, merely sat massively in his chair, 
immovable as a rock, and let the waves of 
astonishment and wrath, of threatening and 
cajolery, sweep over him. 

‘The deal is off, gentlemen,’’ he remarked 
at intervals, until the others, having exhausted 
their resources, left the office in no pleasant 
frame of mind. 

‘J. L. Andrews, Ottawa, Kansas, ’’ he said, 
immediately and equably, and again Hester 
seized the notebook. 

‘“You may let that go till morning if you 
can’t get it out to-night,’’ he commented, as 
he finished a particularly long letter. 

‘*But—but I won’t be here!’’ stammered 
Hester. ‘‘You see I just happened to be —’’ 





I think we’d have been bankrupt inside a/|‘‘Don’t you worry about that boy. There’ll 
week. Those men were running the slickest | be a circus here next week, and he can get a 
swindle that ever struck this town. If I’d| congenial job carrying water to the elephants. 
signed those papers we’d have been ruined, | From what I remember, that’s about his level.’’ 
not only financially but in reputation. Farley a 
caught on to it accidentally. ’’ ‘*You certainly have luck,’’ Rodney said, 
He sat down heavily. ‘‘I’ve a boy who| when with vivid cheeks and glowing eyes 
expects to go to college this fall, and a girl in| Hester related the day’s experiences to two 
a musical conservatory. I’m a man of few | wide-eyed auditors. ‘‘That’s more than I got 
words, but — We don’t look like much here | at the start.’’ 
now, but we’re doing well, and we’re going | ‘“*Luck! I suppose it would have happened 
to move into the new Radnor Building; if you | just the same if I had been lying out there in 








the couch and glanced at the big calendar 
opposite. ‘‘Let’s see. To-morrow’s the first. 
Bain and Carter both got back to-day, and 
the chief said I could have all of August if I 
wanted it. You may telephone him at eight 
in the morning that I won’t be down. I won’t 
be up, either—not at that hour.’’ 

Hester surveyed him joyously and took a 
tentative step forward. 

‘*Don’t you dare!’ he cried threateningly. 

She wheeled, and pounced on Aunt Helen. 

‘*That’s for Rodney,’’ she cried, kissing her 





‘*Indeed you will be here! I ecouldn’t 
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want the place, your salary to start will be —”’ | 
He named a sum that made Hester gasp. | 
‘*But the boy? Won’t he be here in the | 
morning?’’ she asked, in some perplexity. 
**So will I,’’ replied Mr. Clark grimly. 


Gy Col |.C.W. Brooks. WS 


URING recent years the firing of the big | 


seacoast guns has attained an accuracy 
little realized outside the army. It is | 
fortunate that the firing has reached its present | 


perfection at this very time, for it is important | 


that our new and valuable possession, the 
Panama Canal, shall be defended by the most 
accurate shooting artillery in the world. 

The average civilian believes that, if he 
should sight along a big gun, point it very 
accurately at a target several miles out to sea, 
and give it the right elevation, the shot from 
the gun would hit the target. As a matter of 
fact, the shot from a gun so aimed would 
never hit the target at all. 

Suppose that the gun is properly aimed and 
that the shot hits the target; and suppose that 


ONE OF THE 16-INCH GUNS THAT WILL DEFEND THE CANAL. 


possibly let you off to-morrow, with Farley |the gun and the target be left in exactly the 


gone and all this work piled up. John Carters’ 
Sons, Rochester, New York.’’ 

Hester flew at her notebook again in helpless 
silence. It was a busy afternoon. At five 
o’clock the typewriter was still clattering. 

‘* Five o’clock !’? Mr. Clark said curtly, look- 
ing at his watch. ‘‘Let the rest go till morn- 
ing. And be down here bright and early.’’ 

Hester rose and walked up to him with 
determination. ‘‘I’ll have to finish them to- 
night,’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t belong here. The 
stenographer isa boy. You see, I just hap—’’ 

‘*That’sso! It was a boy when [ left,’’ the 
big man said, with some surprise in his voice. 
‘*You see, I’ve been away two weeks, and they 
come and go so fast I never keep track of ’em, 
anyway. Farley always hires ’em and fires ’em. 
I frequently come down in the morning and find 
a new one on deck, and if I thought at all, I 
thought you were his latest acquisition. ’’ 

For the first time he had turned and was 
looking at her squarely, and she saw that 


well-known expression overspread his coun- | 
tenance—the expression she had seen on the | 
faces of so many men to whom she had applied | 
for work. She had long since decided ‘that it | 


was composed three-eighths of amazement and 
five-eighths of amusement, or the reverse, ac- 
cording to the ratio between any given man’s 
sense of humor to his capacity for astonish- 
ment. 
letters he had been so contentedly reading and 
signing, Hester saw that hated look displaced 
by one composed about equally of wonder, 
respect, and huge satisfaction. 

‘‘Where is the boy?’’ he asked thoughtfully. 

‘‘He went to the ball game. He had per- 
mission, and it was one-thirty.’’ 

‘*Farley never gave him permission to leave 
before he got back. That’s the one thing we 
are cranky about. We are both out most of 
the time, and we have to have some one who 
will stay here through thick and thin. But 
how did you get into the game?” 

‘*T had been in the’ Atlas Building looking for 
a position, and was waiting outside foracar. I 
Saw the boy go and heard the telephone ring —”’ 

Mr. Clark rose precipitately and stood look- 


ing down at her with a strange expression. | 


‘‘Did Farley tell you just what this meant to | 
us?’’ he asked, holding up the memorandum. 

‘*He hadn’t time, but I could see that it was | 
important, and so I waited here in the office. ’’ 


same positions, and that the gun be again fired 
to-morrow in exactly the same way. Not once 
in a thousand times would that second shot 
make a hit. 

During the War of the Rebellion the shot 
were spherical, now they are oblong. A 
modern twelve-inch projectile is as tall as the 


| distance from the guns is usually selected as 








the hammock with a fan in one hand and a/|aunton the right cheek, ‘‘and that’s for you !’’— 
glass of iced lemonade in the other? ‘The/| kissing her on the left. Then she planted one on 
| question now before the house is: When are | her forehead. “And that’s for luck,” she added. 
you going to take your vacation ?’’ ‘*And that,’’ said Aunt Helen, kissing the 
Rodney stretched himself comfortably on | girl warmly in her turn, ‘‘is for pluck.’’ 










station above the sea level. A hill at some 
the site for the station, and an excavation is 
made, in which is built a. concreted room, 
where the telescope is mounted in such a 
manner that it can just be directed over the 
crest of the hill, and yet leave only a few feet 
of the roof of the station visible from the sea. | board,’’ over which are bending several men, 
By properly painting the roof to blend with | equipped-each with a head telephone. Over 
the background and by planting shrubs round | the board swing two brass arms, and round 
it, the station becomes virtually invisible to | the curved edge of the board is a ring of brass 
the enemy. graduated into degrees and fractions of degrees. 
In the observing telescope are a vertical and) The two brass arms are pivoted at points 
a horizontal cross hair. Behind the instrument | | corresponding to the telescope and to one of 
sits the observer. He turns and depresses the | the guns in the battery. 
telescope until he has set the vertical hair on | The man bending over the straight edge of 
the smokestack and the horizontal hair on | the board is the ‘‘plotter’’; every time the bell 
the water line of the enemy ship. To rings he makes a dot on the board, correspond- 
the left of the instrument is the graduated | ing to the range he has received from the 
range drum ; so all that is necessary to get | observing room, as soon as the man at the 
a range is for the ‘‘observer’’ to set the tele- curved side has set the swinging arm at the 
scope and say ‘‘Read,’’ and the ‘‘reader’’ | azimuth he has received with his head tele- 
calls the range at once from the drum. | phone. This dot then represents the position 
For ‘‘plotting,’’ which will be explained | of the target at the moment the bell struck, 
later, it is necessary to know, in addition | | plotted accurately to the scale of the board. 
to the range, the azimuth of the target—| The bell rings again, and a second dot is 
that is, its corrected compass direction. |marked. Dot after dot appears, and the result- 
That is obtained at the same time through | ing line represents the course of the target. 
the same instrument by means of a hori- | When the dots show regularly spaced inter- 
zontal scale graduated into degrees. When | vals along a straight line or a consistent curve, 
the observer places the vertical hair in the the plotters know that the target is on a 
telescope on the smokestack of the target course and that the observations are accurate. 
the horizontal scale shows, in degrees, the The captain now notifies the battery to pre- 
azimuth of the target. It is sent to the | pare for firing. 
plotting room by the reader. | Consider four consecutive dots on the board. 
Such are the essential parts of the range | The distance from one to four will be the 
finder; but as the shooting became more | distance traveled by the target during the 
accurate and as the range increased, it was | minute just ended. Starting from dot four, 
found that the instrument was not accurate | the plotter, with a seale, lays off along the line 
enough. First a contrivance was added to cor- | lof travel a fifth dot as far in advance of dot 
rect for the refraction of the atmosphere, asthat four as dot four is in advance of dot one. 
was found to cause an error in the range on | This dot five will show the position of the target 
certain days. Then another contrivance was | at the end of the next minute, and at that 
attached to rectify the error caused by the! moment the gun will be fired. The range of 
variation in the height of the instrument above | |dot five is read. From a table the time of 
the sea that resulted from the rise and fall of | flight of the projectile for this range is read, 


But as he glanced at the neat, correct | 


average fourteen-year-old boy. To be effective | the tide. 
these projectiles must travel through the air | 


axis. 
move off to the right of the line of fire and 
curve in its flight in the same way that a 
baseball curves when thrown by a pitcher. 
To compensate for this ‘‘drift’’ a gun must 
be aimed, not at the target, but to the left of it. 

A wind blowing from one side or the other 
will move the shot to the right or left; a 
head-on wind will shorten the range, and 
wind from the rear will make the gun over- 
shoot. Strange as it may seem, the wind 
will have sufficient effect upon the flight of 
a one-thousand-pound shot to cause a miss, 
and as the weather conditions are rarely 
identical on two consecutive days, a shot 
that hits to-day will miss to-morrow. 

Those are two of the simplest problems that 
have confronted the modern artilleryman. 
One by one the problems have been solved, | 
until now big-gun shooting has become almost | that corrects for the curvature of the earth! 
an exact science. 
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THE SHELL USED IN A 16-INCH GUN. 


essential to be determined. That is done in| the range and azimuth of the target are read 
the observing room by an instrument called a | and sent to the plotting room. Telephones and 
depression range finder. a telescope for the battery commander complete 
Hold a pencil in your hand and point it at the equipment of the station. 
an object on the floor. It will take a certain) The work of ‘‘tracking .a target,’ as it is 
angle with the vertical; point it at a nearer called, is begun on the order of the battery 
object, and the pencil will be more inclined or | commander, who indicates the target, and com- 
tilted; point it at an object farther away, and mands, ‘‘Commence tracking!’’ The observer 
it will incline less. For all objects at the same begins to follow the target indicated, and at 
| distance the inclinations will be the same. If)| the third stroke of the time interval bell, 





the height at which the pencil was held and | pauses for a moment so that the reader can | 


the angle of inclination had been measured it | read and transmit his facts to the plotting 
| would be a simple problem in geometry to cal- | room. 


| culate the distance or ‘‘range’’ to the object. 





| and dot six is set off ahead of dot five in such 
Within the past few years the accuracy of | a way that the point indicated by dot six will 
and strike point first, and to make them travel | shooting has increased much beyond anything | show where the target will be when the shot 
point first the bore of the gun is rifled, soas to| known before, and the artillerymen have) reaches it. 
cause the projectile to revolve about its longer | demanded and obtained a final correcting appli- are sent to the gun, and they are the data 
That revolution makes the projectile| ance that, to a person outside the service, | that the gun pointer uses in aiming. 


The range and azimuth of dot six 


All this calculation has been done before 
the target has reached dot five. When the 
captain sees that the target has reached the 
position represented by dot five, the com- 
mand ‘‘Fire!’’ is given; a roar follows, the 
shot leaves the gun on its way to dot six, the 
target leaves dot five for dot six, where both 
target and shot meet, with disastrous results 
to the target. 

These are just the rudiments of plotting, 
and have to undergo various corrections 
necessary to get accurate results. At queer- 
looking metal boards at one side of the plot- 
ting room are men who make corrections for 
the effect of the wind, the density of the 
atmosphere, the ‘‘variation in the velocity of 
the powder,’’ and the ‘‘drift’’ of the shot. 


would appéar to be entirely unnecessary—one | Each of these men, as soon as he has com- 


| pleted his work, silently steps to the plotting 


In the observing station is another and a| board, and without checking or disturbing 
A modern battery is made up of three parts very important machine known as the time | the work of the plotter, applies the result of 

—the battery proper, where the guns are| interval bell—an electric bell worked by a_| his corrections. 

| mounted, the observing room, and the plotting | clock that causes it to strike three strokes | 

room. The range to the target is the first| every twenty seconds. Every twenty seconds | 


At the battery there is quite a different scene. 
While waiting for the ‘‘data,’’ the gun detach- 
ment, which consists of about thirty men clad 
in brown overalls, are standing round the 
emplacement, and the gun is nestling below 
the parapet on its disappearing carriage. ‘The 
powder is in the magazine and the projectiles 
are ready in the shot galleries, for the gun 
cannot be loaded or aimed until the plotting 
room is ready; powder left too long in a gun 
would be affected by the temperature of the 
steel and a miss would probably result; and 
without the data from the plotting room there 
would be small chance of hitting a target. 
| But at the command, ‘‘Commence firing,’’ 


A short flight of stairs in the rear of the! the brown figures are galvanized into life. 


That is the principle that underlies the de- | observing room leads down to the plotting | One man springs to the breech and, by turning 
| pression range finder, which consists of a tele-| room. The first thing that you notice upon|a crank, withdraws the huge breechblock 


‘*Young woman, if I hadn’t got that message | scope permanently mounted in the observing | entering it is a huge, semicircular ‘‘plotting | just in time to permit the gun truck to be run 
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into place. 
Every motion is quick and accurate. 


‘‘Ram!’’ And the half-a- ton shot is slid | 


into the breech. 
‘*Home ram! 


79 


projectile forward to its ‘‘seat’’ with a chug. 


Four bags of powder are tossed in after the 


projectile, away runs the truck, and the big 
breechblock is swung back into place. By 
the time the plotting room has sent the data, 
the gun has been ‘‘laid,’’ the command ‘‘In 
battery !’’ is given, and the huge monster grace- 
fully rises and projects its long, slender muzzle 
over the parapet. 

‘‘Fire!?? 

A roar follows, the spectators feel as if the 
air in their lungs were bursting their ribs, a 
volume of dust is thrown into the air, and the 
gun settles back out of sight below the parapet. 
For a moment nothing can be seen; you almost 
begin to believe that the shot is never going 
to strike, when at the target a column of spray 
rises fully a hundred feet into the air. During 
this time the detachment has been rushing the 
loading; again the gun rises, and another shot 
follows the first. 

Shots from the guns will often penetrate the 
armor of the battleships, explode on the inside, 
and cause terrible destruction; but even more 
deadly to vessels are the shots from mortars. 
From the ‘‘pit’’? in which the mortars are 
mounted you cannot see the 
target, as you can from the 
guns. All of the data for 
the aiming are sent from the 
plotting room, including the 
azimuth at which the piece is 
to be laid. It is wonderful 
how accurate the firing of 
our mortars has become. Not 
infrequently a number of con- 
secutive hits are made on a 
target within a radius so small 
that each shot would have 
passed down the funnel of a 
battleship. 

Mortars are much more 
feared than the guns are. 
The armor of a battleship 
may be thick enough to resist 
the penetration force of a shot 
from a gun at long range, or 
may cause it to glance or break 
up, but against mortar fire 
there is no protection. A 
mortar is fired at an angle of 
from forty-five to sixty-five 
degrees, according to the 
range, and the projectile, 
which weighs one thousand 
pounds, reaches the height of 
three miles in the air before 
it begins to drop. Imagine 
the effect of a thousand-pound 
shot filled with a high explo- 
sive striking the deck of a 
battleship after falling from 
such a height! No armor can 
ever be so placed as to protect 
vessels from that kind of fire. 

It is very difficult to see in 
the air a shot fired from a gun, 
on account of its high velocity. 
It can occasionally be done by 
standing directly in the rear 
of the piece and watching 
intently at the moment of firing. If your eye 
is quick enough to catch sight of the projectile 
you can see it fora moment, only to lose it in the 
distance the next. With mortars it is different, 
on account of the much lower velocity. You 
can readily catch the projectile almost at the 
muzzle of the piece, and can follow it far into 
the sky, where it finally disappears, still 
ascending. 

During the last few years a great deal of 
attention has been given to target practice 
at night, when powerful searchlights are used 
to ‘‘pick up’’ and illuminate the target. Tiny 
electric lights set in the barrel of the observer’s 
telescope throw light on the cross hairs and 
allow him to make his observations for range 
and azimuth. Similar lights are in the other 
instruments. After very little practice the 
gunners found that night shooting was hardly 
more difficult than day shooting, and excellent 
scores have been made. 

The target used for artillery practice is a raft 
that supports three metal masts, between which 
is stretched a fish-net sail with a red bull’s-eye 
at the centre. It is thirty feet high and sixty 
feet long—a size that is selected because it 
is large enough to cover the vital parts of the 
average battleship. 

The target is towed by a tug at a range of 
five miles or more out to sea, and frequently 
it is not visible to the naked eye. After a 
test is over, the tug returns to the wharf, 
where the holes in the target are counted. 
Not infrequently the net is so badly shot to 
pieces that it has to be removed from the 
masts and carefully stretched out on the wharf 
before the number of holes in it can be even 
estimated. 

In the fortifications of the Panama Canal 
are mounted the largest guns we have ever 
built. One kind has a range of about fifteen 
miles and fires a shot that weighs over one 
ton—a shot that is twice as heavy as any now 


| in the submarine mines, or as they are com-| mining,’’ and so to clear the way for a fleet. 
And putting all of their| monly called, ‘‘torpedoes.’’ 
weight behind the rammer, the men shoot the | | the submarine mines of the artillery with the | of guns and mines will make the approach to 








The rammer detachment is ready. | fired by guns mounted in the United States. | field; without guns, in these days of science, 


| Mortars also form a part of the defenses. 
There is an important adjunct to the guns | 


Do not confuse 


| mobile torpedoes of the navy. An artillery | 
mine is a huge sphere of galvanized iron that | 
is kept in storage ready, if war comes, to be 
filled with a high explosive and anchored in 
the channel to be defended. When the mine 
is ‘‘planted,’’ it is connected with the shore 
by electric wires that run into the torpedo 
casemate, where each mine is given its own 
‘*nanel’’? on the ‘‘panel board. ’’ 

When a mine is planted, its position is accu- 
rately plotted on the mine plotting board and 
the spot permanently marked. Mines are laid in 
“sroups’’; each group and each mine in a group 
has a number that is marked both on the posi- 
tion of the mine on the plotting board and on 
its panel in the casemate. The ‘‘mine field’’ 
is so laid out that no vessel can enter the 
harbor without passing over one or more of the 
mines. 

When an enemy’s vessel attempts to run past 
the guns, the mine observer follows it with his 
telescope and the plotting detail plots its posi- 
tion at each stroke of the time interval bell. 
The vessel approaches the mine field; it is 
rapidly passing the guns in spite of the fire 
concentrated upon it; soon the track on the 
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SHE BADE THE TWO OLDER CHILDREN TO BRING HER THE 


COVERS FROM THE BED. 


board shows that it will cross ‘‘group three’’ ; 
it has nearly reached it, and it becomes appar- 
ent that it will run over ‘‘mine twelve.’’ 

To the casemate the mine commander sends 
the command, ‘‘Group three! Mine twelve! 
Ready 1? 

In the casemate the operator steps to the 
panel board of group three and places his hand 
on the lever of the special panel of mine twelve. 
Closer and closer the dots of the target’s 
course approach the dot of mine twelve. They 
reach it! 

‘*Fire!?? 

The casemate operator pulls the lever, the 
explosion takes place, a vast column of water 
rises into the air, the vessel is hidden from 
sight, the water settles, and with it goes the 
vessel that had the temerity to brave the mine 
field. 

‘*But,’’ you may ask, ‘‘what about a fog, 
when the target cannot be seen? How do 
you know then just which mine to fire, and 
when ?’’ 

Not only is it simple, but it is just at this 
time that the mines become most valuable, for 
in a fog the guns are almost helpless. Under 
such weather conditions the mines themselves 
give the signal that an enemy has touched 
them. 

Another lever sets all the mines for this 
automatic indication, and all the operator has 
to do is to sit and wait. 

A bell rings! That is the signal that some 
mine has been disturbed. A light glows 
brightly on one panel. That is the panel of 
the mine that has been touched, and the pulling 
of the lever explodes the mine as before. 

There is still a third setting, by which the 
mine, on being touched, will explode without 
assistance from the casemate; but in that case 
there is the disadvantage that the mine becomes 
equally dangerous to friends and foes. 

But guns must be mounted to defend a mine 


| it is no very difficult matter to make a passage 
through a mine field by dragging or ‘‘counter- 


But the installation of a proper combination 
any harbor a source of such danger that no 


fleet would dare to attempt to run past them. 
At the Panama Canal are being mounted 
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Teale and his family joined the stream 

of immigrants that was pouring west- 
ward. He left his wife and three children in 
Indiana, while he went ahead to Champaign 
County, in Illinois, to select the site for a new 
home. He finally bought from the government 
forty acres on the bank of the Okaw River; 
and with the help of the nearest neighbor, who 
lived sixteen miles away, built a house and 
stable of logs. Having no door or windows 


ore the summer of 1831 Richard 





for the house, they framed the openings and 
left them uncovered. Teale 
then rejoined his family, and 
in April they loaded-all their 
belongings, including the door 
and the windows for the new 
house, on two wagons. Mrs. 
Teale drove one and her hus- 
band the other, and with their 
two cows tied behind, they 
started across country to their 
future home. The three chil- 
dren—Catherine, five years 
old, Andrew, a year younger, 
and the baby girl—rode with 
their mother. 

On the morning of the day 
when they expected to arrive 
at their destination, they 
struck a boggy prairie, and 
had to hitch all four horses to 
one wagon. The other wagon 
they left behind for the time 
being. It was late in the 
evening when they drove up 
to the lonely cabin on the edge 
of the timber. Mrs. Teale soon 
had a fire crackling on the 
hearth, and set about prepar- 
ing supper. 

Meanwhile her husband 
eared for the stock, and put 
in the windows that they had 
brought for the cabin. Not 
until he started to the wagon 
for the door did he remember 
that it was on the load that 
they had left behind. To the 
Teales the lack of a door 
seemed a small matter, and 
they cheerfully hung a quilt 
across the opening, and were 
thankful for what they had. 

The next morning, after Mr. 
Teale had felled a tree and 
chopped a supply of wood, he 
took the horses back for the wagon that they 
had abandoned in the bog. He could not return 
before the evening of the following day, but his 
wife was not afraid to be left alone, for the pio- 
neer life made her resourceful and courageous. 

During the day, she was very busy getting 
settled. In the afternoon, she saw a lank 
timber wolf prowling round the stable. Call- 
ing the dogs, two large greyhounds, she set 
them on the animal. The dogs did not seem 
anxious for battle, and the wolf leisurely 
trotted back into the woods. 

Returning to her work, she thought little 
more of the incident; but that evening, after 
she had milked the cows, she securely fastened 
the cumbersome plank door that her husband 
had made for the stable. About nine o’clock 
the children went to bed, and she took up her 
knitting. Suddenly she heard a wolf barking; 
but as that was a common occurrence she paid 
no heed to it until she noticed that the sound 
was drawing nearer. At the end of each bark 
there was a long-drawn wail—the wolf call for 
the gathering of the pack. 

The winter had been extremely severe, and 
Mrs. Teale knew that the wolves were probably 
half famished. Far out on the prairie came an 
answer. ‘To the south along the river the wail 
was also taken up, and a moment later it was 
repeated from yet another direction. 

A concerted yelping suddenly arose near the 





stable, and the hounds changed their barks of 
defiance to whimpers of fright. As Mrs. Teale | 
went to call them in, a savage snarling came 
from outside the door; the dogs were tussling | 
witha wolf. The straggling animals fell against | 
the quilt curtain with such force that the cloth | | 
was torn from its lower fastenings. Realizing 
the danger, she turned the table on its end and 
pushed it against the curtain. 

Several wolves now came running up from 
the stable. The hounds, unable to cope with 





such odds, shook off their opponents and made | 


the most powerful and the most modern of 
guns, according to plans worked out after 
years of study. The most modern system of 
range finding and plotting is being installed, 
and all of the instruments are the finest that 
can be made. The plans for the mine field 
will be worked out in detail, and after all has 
been completed, the Panama Canal will be 
adequately protected from attack by sea. 





a dash for freedom. The sound of the pursuit 
became fainter and fainter, until it died away. 
Thinking that the pack would be drawn 
away so far that it would not return, Mrs. 
Teale again took up her work. Not more 
than an hour had passed, however, before she 
heard a sniffing and scratching at the door. 
Thinking that the dogs had outdistanced their 
pursuers and circled back to the cabin, she 
pushed back the table and raised the cur- 
tain. A wolf stood at the threshold, with 
yellow eyes gleaming in the uncertain light. 
Quick as a flash she dropped the curtain and 
pushed the table into place. Weak from fright, 
she leaned against it; for behind that wolf she 
had seen many yellow, rough-coated forms. 

Hoping that a bright light would keep the 
wolves away from the cabin, Mrs. Teale piled 
all her supply of wood on the fire; but the 
wood was full of sap, and the fire had got so 
low before she replenished it that the green 
logs only deadened the light in the room. 

The wolves, scenting the food within, fought 
for a place at the door. The noise awakened 
the baby, who began to cry. The sound 
seemed to infuriate the animals; as Mrs. 
Teale, holding the child in her arms, braced 
herself against the overturned table, she needed 
all her strength to prevent them from pushing 
into the room. : 

Then one wolf, springing over the backs of the 
others, struck the curtain above the table with 
such force that the cloth tore away from its fas- 
tenings at the top. The quilt could not with- 
stand many such blows, and the wolves would 
soon getin. Mr. Teale had taken the gun with 
him; the only weapon left was an axe. 

Afraid to leave the door for an instant, Mrs. 
Teale bade the two older children, who had 
wakened and who lay cowering with fright, to 
bring her the covers from the bed. 

Overhead were the rafters on which Mr. 
Teale planned to build a solid floor; the ladder 
to the proposed attic was already in place. 
Across some of the rafters lay a few loose 
boards, and over them Mrs. Teale now threw 
the bedcoverings. 

Calming the children’s fears, she directed 
Catherine to help her brother up the ladder 
and to sit on the loose flooring. When they 
were safely there, she seized the axe, and 
holding the baby tight, hurried after them. 

There was not room enough on the boards 
for the children to lie down, and they all had 
to sit with their feet drawn up under them. 

The bedlam outside had increased, and a 
moment later the struggling animals pushed 
the table away from one side-of the door, and 
in the opening appeared an ugly head. The 
dim light from the candle on the shelf and the 
few flickering flames that had begun to spring 
up among the logs made the beast hesitate, but 
the biting, writhing mass behind forced him 
into the room. He stood irresolutely just in- 
side the door; but another sharp nose and 
hideous mouth appeared and bit the leg of the 
first creature, which whirled and snapped back. 
The second beast was already inside, and the 
two stood snarling at each other. No doubt they 
would have fought if the odor of food had not 
diverted their attention. As soon as they had 
found the box where the supplies were kept, 
they began busily to scratch and claw at it. 

One or two of their mates had slunk into 
the room, and seeing that no harm befell them, 
the whole pack presently rushed inside. To 
Mrs. Teale and the children on their perch 
above, the room seemed to be a seething mass 
of struggling animals. Catherine was trem- 
bling with fear, but she tried to comfort her 
brother. The baby screamed loudly. 

When the wolves had devoured all the food 
in the box, they sniffed about the room. One 
big fellow leaped upon the bed and slashed the 


| pillows with his fangs. The screaming child 


attracted his attention, and sitting down on his 
haunches, he looked malevolently up at it. 
Suddenly he crouched lower, and the muscles 


/under his shaggy hide quivered. Mrs. Teale 


knew that he was about to spring, but she 
“could not move. For what seemed to her 
hours, although in fact it was only a few 
| seconde, she gazed at his baleful eyes. Then 
he leaped; she saw the sinister fangs draw 
near, felt the hot breath in her face, and noticed 
a sharp pain, as his claws, working desperately 
to retain a hold on the board, raked across her 
hand. A moment he hung on the edge, and 


| then fell heavily to the floor. 


Three other wolves immediately sprang upon 
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the bed and gazed upward with slavering 
mouths. Suddenly a new strength came to 
the mother. Taking the axe in her right hand 
and holding the baby with her left arm, she 
stood up, and with her back braced against 
the roof, awaited the attack. _ 

The creatures on the floor beneath ceased 
their wrangling; all were looking upward, 
waiting. One of those on the bed moved rest- 
lessly, and, as if unable to restrain his eager- 
ness longer, drew himself together and leaped 
at the prey. The axe greeted him on the nose, 
and with a yelp of pain he fell to the floor. 

The other two sprang at almost the same 
time; one fell short of the mark, but the other, 
catching his claws in a blanket, drew his fore- 
quarters up on the board in front of Andrew. 
Mrs. Teale’s first stroke with the axe missed 
the beast, but her second cut a gash in the 
back of his neck, and knocked him partly from 
the platform. 

Hearing a frightened cry from Andrew, who 
in getting out of the way of the wolf had lost 
his balance on the boards, Mrs. Teale dropped 
the axe and seized him by the leg just in time 
to draw him back to safety. 

The maimed wolf had his claws caught in 
the blanket and was struggling desperately. 
One stroke of the axe cracked his skull; his 
body relaxed and fell to the floor among the 
pack, which at once began to fight over it. 

Fearing that the children, who were now 
panic-stricken, might fall from their places on 
the boards, Mrs. Teale looked about for a way 
to escape while the wolves were so busily 
engaged. Placing the baby on the board 
between her feet, so that she could use both 
her hands, she chopped a hole through’ the 
boards above her. Then she lifted Catherine 
until the child could grasp the sides of the 
opening and clamber out. Mrs. Teale directed 
her to sit astride the ridgepole, and then passed 
out the blankets to protect the children from 
the cold. Next she lifted little Andrew out to 
his sister, who pulled him up to a place beside 
her. Then Mrs. Teale with some trouble 
clambered out through the hole with the baby, 
and gained a seat by the others. 

The moon had risen and the fresh night air 
cooled her aching body. The wind from the 
south, blowing the dense smoke from the 
chimney into their faces, inspired her with a 
plan to drive the wolves from the house. 

With a blanket thrown across her shoulders, 
she crept along the ridgepole toward the chim- 
ney; when she reached it she threw the blanket 
over the top of it. That would drive the smoke 
down into the room, where the ravenous horde 
were quarreling over their dead mate. 

She had no more than covered the chimney 
when she heard a scream behind her, and 
looking back, saw Andrew sliding helplessly 
down the steep roof. At the eaves he clung a 
moment desperately, and then disappeared 
with a frightened little cry. 

Mrs. Teale did not hesitate. Warning 
Catherine to be quiet, she untied her apron 
strings with her free hand, wrapped them 
round her neck, and knotted them beneath 
her chin. Placing the infant in the apron, 
she took the ends of the hem in her teeth, lay 
flat on her back, and steadying herself with 
one hand by grasping the outer edge of the 
roof, slowly slid to the eaves and dropped 
the seven feet to the thick sod below. 

She found the boy stunned by the fall, but 
otherwise unhurt. Without considering the 
wolves, she lifted him under one arm, and 
holding the hem of the apron with the other | 
hand, ran to the stable. Inside she placed the | 
two children on the hay. The baby, worn 
out with the excitement, fell quickly asleep. 
The mother worked frantically over the boy, 
and at last was repaid by seeing him open his 
eyes and lift up his hands to her. A few 
minutes later she went cautiously outside. 

No wolves were in sight, and she gave a 
sigh of relief when she saw on the roof her 
daughter silhouetted against the moonlight. 
To set in place the rude ladder that had been 
used in building the house and to mount it 
took her only a minute, and she had soon car- 
ried the chilled and sobbing girl to the ground. 

As mother and daughter fled to the stable, 
they heard the snarling of the wolves change 
suddenly to sneezing and coughing. The smoke 
was doing its work. 

In the stable, with the door tight barred, the 
family felt safe. The children were sleeping as 
soundly on the hay as if they were in their own 
beds; but Mrs. Teale watched until morning. 

When daylight came, she ventured out to 
reconnoitre. Nota sound came from the house. 
The lower part of the quilt across the door 
was torn and chewed away, where the wolves 
had tried to make their way out of the smoke- 
filled cabin. The overturned table was jammed 
tight across the doorway. Encouraged by the 
silence, she pushed aside the tattered quilt. 
An odor of burned hair and flesh hung in the 
room, and she saw the contorted bodies of 
twenty-seven wolves; one of them, in the 
agonies of suffocation, had rolled into the fire, 





and its half-charred body lay on the hearth. | it back against the side of the sluice, and | 


In their panic, the creatures had closed their 
only way of escape. 

Early that afternoon Mr. Teale arrived. 
The hounds, outdistancing their pursuers, had 
found his trail, and had come into the camp in 
the early morning. Their bloody and gashed 


condition had alarmed him so much that he 
had left camp immediately and hurried to the 
cabin at the best speed the horses could make. 

In those days there was in Illinois a bounty 





of two dollars for each wolf killed, and the | iron rail, began desperately to ascend the steep, 
money that the Teales received for the smoth- | slippery sluice, hand over hand. He did not 


ered pack helped them greatly in establishing | bother with the lantern. 


themselves in their new home. 


es 





Bender and Simon Marshall, his uncle, 
stood near the head of the Cherry 
Mountain log sluice. There had been a heavy 


O: a blustering March morning Jarvis 


thermometer had fallen below zero. 
Jarvis was the repair man of the 
lumber company, and his uncle 
bossed the hundred and twenty 
Polanders and Finns who were at 
work turning into pulp wood the 
fir and spruce that they cut on 
the high, rocky plateau of Cherry 
Mountain Fiat. 

The sluice, a huge wooden tube 
on trestles, pitched at a sharp angle 
straight down the rough mountain 
side for seventeen hundred feet. 
Then for a hundred feet it rose 
gradually. From the end of it the 
short logs shot into the air and fell 
upon the pile on the frozen surface 
of Ashmokin Lake. In the spring 
they would be driven down to the 
Penobscot River. 

‘*Hey, Joe!’’ called Marshall to 
Grabowski, a Polander who tended 
the sluice. ‘‘We’re going to doa 
little work down the sluice. When 
I inspected it last night after work, 
I found some timbers sticking up 
between Nine and Ten. Keep your 
eye on the flag. ’’ 

‘*T watch him good,’’ the work- 
man replied. 

A two-horse sled, loaded with 
peeled pulp wood sawed into four- 
foot lengths, had driven up to the 
platform beside the sluice. Joe 
pressed the electric button that 
rang the danger gong at the lake. 
Into the great pipe went two cords 
oflogs. With a long pole, Grabowski 
kept them from clogging. They 
rumbled down the sluice, and in 
less than a minute began to shoot 
out at the bottom. 

Beside the plank walk that ran 
down outside the sluice a twenty- 
foot pole rose from a box, which 
held the signal flag. 

“Box needs a new cover, Joe,’’ said Marshall. 


“T fix him to-day.” 


bottom lay the flag. It was two feet square, 
made of unhemmed red cloth, and sewed to 
its rope between two rings that ran up and 
down the pole. 





| 


The hoisting rope ran up| about twelve feet long. 


grudgingly, then smoothly. ‘‘Here it comes!’’ 
he said. It continued to run easily. 

‘* All free now !’’ 

Pulling in about ten feet of the wire, Mar- 
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“THAT'LL HOIST THE FLAG PLENTY HIGH ENOUGH FOR 
JOE TO SEE.” 


not slip back. ‘‘I guess that’ll hoist the flag 


‘*This one leaks. When can you attend to it?’’ | plenty high enough for Joe to see it,’’ he said. 


Jarvis got into the dark sluice and lighted 


The boss opened the box. In a heap at the | his lantern. His uncle passed in the sledge. 


‘*There’s a timber sticking up a little below 
this door. Spike it down good and hard.’’ 

The sluice was built of thick spruce planks 
It had a flat floor, 


through a pulley at the top of the staff, and | two feet wide, which was worn smooth by the 
down behind it through another pulley at the | grinding pulp wood. The sides of it rounded 
bottom, where it was fastened to a long wire | out like a hogshead to a width of four feet; at 
that ran down the outside of the sluice. | the top, six feet above, the planks came to- 

‘*You’ll have time to dump two or three| gether at a sharp angle. Four feet up on the 


| loads more, Joe, before we get to work,’’ | right wall was an iron handrail. 


| remarked the boss. 
Jarve goes inside. 


‘*T’ll hoist the flag before 
Watch out !’’ 


Far above, a little spot of daylight marked 
the head of the chute. In the other direction 


The Polander nodded silently, and began to | all was black, for the light was cut off by the 


shovel snow on a bare spot in the road. 
was his busy morning. : 


Stamping their spikes into the steep, icy | 


| walk, the two men started down. On their 
| left the sluice rose higher than their heads; on 
| their right was a handrail. Marshall carried 
an eight-pound sledge. Jarvis had his lantern, 
bitstock, and a bag of spikes, which he had 
swung by a strap from his shoulder. 
| Beside them the signal wire ran along the 
chute through eyebolts, which the boss occa- 
| sionally tapped in order to clear them of ice. 
Every hundred feet was a trapdoor, numbered 
in black paint. It was the trap numbered ten 
that they were going to. 

A snow flurry whistled suddenly down from 


blizzard enveloped them. Thinking of the 
| ledges thirty feet below the walk, they went 
slower, and placed their feet carefully to pre- 
| vent a fall. 
| A rumble and rush sounded in their ears and 
| the sluice shook. It was another load of pulp 
| wood; soon came a second. They plodded 
cautiously downward through the smother 
until they reached Number Ten trap. 
‘*T’m glad it’s no farther,’’ said the boss. 
Battering off the hard ice, he pulled out the 
| iron bar that held the door shut. He swung 





Jarvis started to step inside. 

| ‘*Wait till I hoist the flag,’’ said his uncle. 

He pulled at the wire. It refused to move. 

| ‘*Stuck! Must have been some eyebolt I 
| didn’t clear of ice. Wait a minute!’’ 

| He gave a jerk. The wire came, at first 


} 





It upward turn at the bottom. 


The heads of the spikes that held the sprung 
plank were broken off, and Jarvis would have 
to bore two fresh holes down to the bed tim- 
bers. Hanging his lantern on the handrail, 


he set to work. He had soon finished one | 


hole, and had driven the spike home. 


‘*T’ll shut this door and open Nine,’’ said | 


| Marshall, when Jarvis had almost finished 


boring the second hole. ‘*You can walk up 
inside, when you’re done here. You’ll find 


| another bad spot about fifty feet above. ’’ 


He closed the door, and Jarvis heard him 


| Slide the bar across it. Except for the light of 


| his lantern, the sluice was now dark. 


It was 


| absolutely still; the thick planks shut out the 
the northeast, and in a few seconds a blinding | 





| away. 





sound of the storm. 
A few vigorous strokes sent the second 


spike in to its head. As Jarvis straightened | 


up, a faint rumble reached his ears. Startled, 
he looked up the sluice. A black, moving 
mass partly choked the little white hole at its 
top. 

He gave a sharp cry of alarm. A load of 
pulp wood had been dumped into the chute, 
and was rushing down upon him! What should 
he do? The logs would be there in less than 
thirty seconds. If they caught him, his life 
would not be worth a splinter; they would 
ride over him and grind him to pieces. Num- 
ber Ten trap, through which he had just come, 
was now shut and barred. There was no hope 
there! His uncle would soon open Number 
Nine; but that was more than a hundred feet 
Could he reach it before the logs did? 


Jarvis dropped his sledge, and catching the | Joe. But it was a close call for you, Jarve.’’ 


Upward he flung 
himself, stamping his spiked soles frantically 
down upon the hard planks, up toward the 
little spot of white light and the ever-increas- 
ing rumble. A plan had flashed into his brain ; 
but before he could dare to try it, he must get 
above the sprung timber ends. To that point 
the logs would run smoothly; but there the 
projecting butts would trip them and hurl 
them end over end. The chute would be alive 
with flying spruce. It would be certain death 
for Jarvis. 

Rmmmmm! Rmmmmm!? 

Louder, nearer, more threatening, the roar 
of the coming pulp wood reéchoed through the 
sluice. Above on the left a fan of white light 
burst upon the gloom. Marshall had opened 
door Nine. Deafened by the storm outside, 


rain the day before, and during the night the | shall bent it over the eyebolt so that it would | he did not know that a load had been dumped. 


Now, as he thrust his head 
into the opening, the rumble 
fell on his ears. 

‘*Jarve! Jarve!’’ he cried. 

The repair man’s foot sud- 
denly slid over an inequality 
in the floor. The sprung 
timber end! He dashed for- 
ward a few feet farther. 

The air vibrated with the 
grim, fierce roar of the speed- 
ing mass that was rushing 
on at the rate of thirty feet 
a second. Jarvis dared not 
risk a yard more; already he 
was trifling with death. 

Now! Facing the rail, he 
gripped it with both hands, 
flung his feet backward 
across the narrow sluice, and 
with his face down and his 
body arched upward, began 
to walk up the other side, 
driving his spikes into the 
rounding wall. 

He was not a second too 
soon. He caught a glimpse 
of his uncle’s white, horrified 
face staring in through the 
open door and heard his 
warning, despairing shout; 
then in an instant the torrent 
of pulp wood was tearing by 
beneath him. 

In the dim light Jarvis saw 
the short, peeled logs shooting 
on, like missiles from a cata- 
pult. The close tube seemed 
to fill with an icy, whistling 
hurricane. He felt the iron 
rod tremble under his fingers, 
and the thick planks quiver 
under his feet. With every 
sense painfully alive, he hung 
there, rigid, breathless. 

Let only the least of those 
bolts of live lightning strike him, and he would 
be brushed off like a fly, and his mangled body 
would be hurled out on the pile on Ashmokin 
Lake. Forcing himself upward, Jarvis tried to 
crowd himself as high as possible into the 
narrow peak. The yellow flicker of his lantern 
had been snuffed out ; all was now black below. 

His left foot scraped suddenly down the side 
of the sluice. He had not driven the spikes 
firmly enough into the close-grained wood. 
He tried to hold his position, but failed, and 
felt himself falling. A stick, brushing beneath 
him, ripped his Mackinaw. The blow dis- 
lodged him, and he dropped—not on the sliding 
sticks, but on solid planking. Down the sluice 
the roar of the pulp wood was growing fainter. 
It had passed, and he was unharmed. 

Jarvis felt weak. He had hard work to climb 
the remaining fifty feet to the door of Number 
Nine, but in some way he did it; and his uncle 
seized him by the shoulders and dragged him 
out through the trap. He was barely outside 
when another load came sweeping down. 

Marshall’s face was pale as he shut and 
barred the door. Jarvis had never seen his 
uncle so angry. There was reason for it. 

**Come on, boy!’’ said he briefly, and they 
started up the walk. 

‘*T’ll throw that Polander into the sluice!’’ 
growled the boss, and quickened his pace. 

They were nearly at the top when Marshall 
glanced at the flagstaff. No flag was in sight! 

They came closer. On the rope, halfway up 
the pole, they could make out through the thick 
snow the two rings to which the flag had been 
fastened. Between them ran merely a dark, 
| narrow strip of cloth that was almost invisible. 
Marshall glanced into the box, and then beck- 
oned to Jarvis. There lay the flag, frozen 
down. : 

The rain that had driven in through the 
leaky cover the day before had congealed in 
the night and frozen the cloth to the bottom. 
| When Marshall had pulled the wire, the flag, 

thin and weather-worn from months of use, 
had at first resisted, and then, ripping down 
| close to the rope, had left only a narrow fringe 
|a@ quarter of an inch wide, virtually invisible 
in the blizzard. They saw Grabowski through 
the snow ; but Marshall’s anger had fallen. 

‘**No use pitching into him,’’ said he. ‘‘It 

fooled me; so I don’t see how we can blame 
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DR. KARL LIEBKNECHT, 
A LEADER OF THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


fergie: is nothing wrong in being a slave 

to habits—if they are good habits. 

B* a wise provision of nature the man who 
spends his time foolishly will never have 

much money to spend in that way. 


The One Best Speech with which to answer 


one 
Who gives an Order is the brief, “It’s 
done.” , 


HE Erie Railroad Company has put up | 


signs telling the names of the rivers it 
crosses, and of the railways that it intersects. 
That is a bit of thoughtfulness that travelers 
will appreciate. 


HE names of the Canadian soldiers killed, 

wounded, or made prisoners in Flanders in 
a single week fill four columns of a Montreal 
newspaper. That is only Canada; there are 
eleven nations at war. 


HE ancient glories of Saratoga may yet 

return. The state of New York now owns 
and manages the springs, bathhouses, and 
parks. The officials hope in time to make 
Saratoga as beautiful and attractive as such 
famous European watering places as Karlsbad, 
Nauheim, and Kissingen. 


T takes big figures to express Texas. Less 
than forty years ago a few cattle owners 
there formed the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation to protect themselves against cattle 


thieves. Now, the 3,200 members of the asso- | 
ciation own 3,000,000 head of cattle, 30,000,000 | 
acres of land, and a total wealth that ap-_ 


proaches $700, 000,000. 


HE American shipbuilding trade is more 
prosperous than it has been for a long time 
past. There are two reasons for the improve- 
ment: European shipyards are for the most 
part at work on warships and can undertake 


little for private owners, and the war has so, 
increased the price of steel in Europe that for | 


the first time steel ships can actually be built 
cheaper in America. 


HOULD merchants protect from dust the 

food that they offer for sale? Philadelphia 
chemists recently examined a piece of cake 
that had been exposed in the street for a few 
hours. They found in it sand, coal dust, bran, 
human hair, fragments of wood and paper, 
cotton fibres ‘in five colors, straw, iron rust, 
and cobwebs. The only wonder is that they 
found nothing worse. 

HE Department of Agriculture, looking 

into the profits of 137 farmers in Indiana, 
Iowa, and Illinois, finds that their average 
cash income is $463. Only nineteen of them 
receive more than $1,000 in cash in a year, 


and eighteen of the nineteen are men who run | 


farms of 160 acres or more. ‘The sums repre- 
sent the cash return to the farmer for his 
actual labor, after deducting all expenses. 
course he has his housing also, and as much 
of the produce of the farm as he needs to 
supply his own table abundantly. 


N old letter recently rescued from the files 
of the United States Patent Office shows 
that in 1833 the head of the department desired 
to resign, because he felt that the limit of 
human invention had been reached and that 
there would be no more need of his services. 
The limit of invention reached! That was 
before the telephone, the telegraph, the electric 
light, the motion picture, the aéroplane, the 
X ray, the linotype, the graphophone, the 
trolley car, the repeating rifle, the ocean liner, 
and the automobile! 


INCE the Balkan states drove the Turks 

out of Macedonia, Greece has been able 
to push its railways through the northern 
mountains and to connect them with the great 
roads that lace the rest of Europe. The con- 
necting link from Larissa to Saloniki, about 
seventy miles, will open for traffic this month: 
then the traveler can go by rail from Paris to 
Athens in sixty hours, and the mail between 


of | 


| England and India can go in one day less than 
| it has ever gone before. America supplied the 
locomotive engines and the rails. 


* © 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION. 


N the ten months that followed the begin- 
[ ine of the war in Europe, it became 

clearer and clearer that an industrial crisis 
was rapidly approaching in England. British 
workmen were not producing munitions of 
war fast enough to satisfy the unprecedented 
demands of the army and the fleet. One reason 
given was that too many skilled laborers had | 
been permitted to enlist and go to the front. 
Other alleged causes were that the men would | 
not give up their drinking habits, and clung | 
| jealously to the trades-union rules that regu- 
late output. When the storm finally broke, | 
Parliament formed a coalition government, and | 
created a new cabinet office—the ministry of | 
munitions of war. For that office Mr. David | 
| Lloyd-George was designated. The task that | 
‘confronted him was to mobilize an army of | 
| industrial workers. 
| The extraordinary provisions contained in | 
the war-munitions bill that the new minister | 





introduced in the House of Commons revealed | 
| the character of the emergency. The measure | 
called for the enlistment of skilled laborers as | 
| volunteers. Although not in uniform, they were | 
to serve as if they were soldiers, and to go to) 
| any factory to which they might be assigned, 
to work at the making of munitions. In order 
that production might not be hindered by 
| reason of the ordinary kinds of labor troubles, 
the bill declared both strikes and lockouts 
illegal. To settle all disputes as to hours and 
wages, it provided for the establishment of 
local boards, on each of which employers and 
employees were to have an equal number 
of representatives. The presiding officer in 
every case was to be a government official. 
Finally, the bill set a limit to the amount of 
profit permitted to the employer. In his speech 
introducing the bill, Mr. Lloyd-George an- 
nounced that within seven days of that time 
| the voluntary enrollment must be completed. 
| If that were not done, nothing remained except 
compulsion. 

The proposals had the support of a com- 
| mittee that represented more than fifty trades 
/unions connected with the manufacture of 
munitions. The nation accepted the plan, and 
going to work with a will, used every means 
of persuasion known to man to get the neces- | 
sary number of recruits within the specified | 
‘time. The result showed that at last the | 

English people as a whole see clearly the kind 
of sacrifice that the need of the hour demands, | 
and that they are fully roused to action. | 
The immediate effect of this industrial mo- | 
bilization will be, of course,.an immense | 








increase in the production of the guns and | 


ammunition that Great Britain must have in | 
order to wage war on land and on sea. The | 
ultimate effects are uncertain; but the war- | 
munitions act is based, as earlier war measures | 
were, on a conception of the relation of labor | 
and capital to each other and to the state that | 
| is radically different from the system that has 
| hitherto prevailed in England. If it proves 
| to be true that in time of war the state can | 
thus extend its power into the field of private | 
industry, it will be argued with greater force | 
and frequency that the same principle can be 
beneficially applied in time of peace. In view 
of that probability, many students of economic 
| questions believe that the end of the war will 
‘usher in a profound economic revolution. 


*® © 


UNPROTECTED. 
T is a startling fact that when the man | 
who adopted the name Holt as his alias 
was plotting his several destructive deeds, | 


like, and a national law that makes it a penal 
offense to transport dynamite from one state 
to another except under prescribed conditions. 
If there are any laws against the unrestricted 
sale of high explosives, we do not enforce 
them. Our experience during the last month 
shows us that anyone can buy dynamite; a man 
who will take the risk can carry it anywhere; 
he can manufacture bombs and place them 
where they may wreck buildings and destroy 
life. Of course, if he is caught he may be 
punished—unless he gets clear on a techni- 
cality. But meanwhile, the outrage has been 
committed, and the way is open for the next 
zealot or madman to repeat it. 

Locking the stable door after the horse is 
stolen is wisdom compared with the license 
we give to dynamite fiends. 


* 


THE SOCIAL MEAN. 


HEN you first settle in a place, it 
seems hard to get a start. You know 
no one; no one knows you; and you 


wonder whether anyone wants to know you. 
Then the visits begin to come. There is the 


| church connection. There is the club connec- 


tion. Will you serve on this committee, on 
that committee? It will take very little time 
and will help you to get acquainted. It takes 
a good deal of time, but it does certainly help 
you to get acquainted. Very soon you know 
all the people you want to know, and some 
whom, it appears, you could very well get 
along without knowing. 

When you sit down to think the matter over, 
you find the pace is getting too fast for you. 
You could fill every afternoon and evening 
two or three times over with committee meet- 
ings, and luncheons and dinners, and parties, 
and concerts, and lectures. They are all 
pleasant, but they take time and strength ; and 
your children want you, and your husband 
wants you, and your kitchen needs you, and 
your sewing machine needs you desperately. 
Furthermore, you did think at one time that 
it would be a pleasure to cultivate your. mind; 
but that was very long ago. 

So you resolve to be moderate, to find the 
mean between going everywhere and going 
nowhere; but that is exceedingly difficult. If 
you accept Mrs. A’s invitation, you find it hard 
to refuse Mrs. B’s, and by the time you have 


| declined C’s and D’s, E thinks it hardly worth 


while to remember you. Moreover, the merely 
casual frequenter of social gatherings loses the 
tone of them, loses that common stock of gossip 
and small talk that makes the habit of such 
gatherings easy and diverting. Then, if you 
go only seldom you soon become disinclined 
to go at all. 

It is thus that the social habit eats up time, 
eats up thought, eats up life. As is true of 
many other good things, you can hardly get 
enough of it without getting too much; yet, 
after all, the touch of others’ hands, the sight 
of others’ eyes, the sound of others’ voices are 
worth more than almost anything else in the 


world. : 
e & 


WHAT THE GERMAN SOCIALISTS 
WANT. 


N 1912 the Social Democratic party in 
Germany polled four and a quarter million 
votes out of a total of more than twelve 

and a quarter million. Besides being by far 
the strongest party numerically in Germany, 
it was the leading member of the international 
union of European Socialists. With the begin- 
ning of the war its adherents naturally gave 


their support to the imperial government. The 
ties of nationality held them as strongly as they 


held the dwellers in every other country con- 
cerned in the conflict. 
It was not to be expected, however, that the 


he had no difficulty in getting all the materials German Socialists, for all their loyal devotion 
he needed to carry out his designs. Dynamite | to the fatherland, would abandon their own 
to the amount of hundreds of pounds, chemicals ways of thinking. They have their theories 
of various kinds, fuses, pistols—indeed, any- | about the purpose of the war, and about the 
thing that he required—he was able to buy, | part that their country should play when 


untroubled by inquiries about the use he| Europe is againat peace. What their views are 


| intended to make of them. 

All of us have been interested ‘in the great | 
question of our state of ‘‘preparedness’’ to | 
meet attacks by foreign foes acting from with- | 


they have recently been disclosing in a manner 

| that has attracted world-wide attention. 
Following a debate in the Reichstag, during 
which the Socialist leaders expressed them- 


out. There is a wide diversity of opinion on selves unequivocally, the Socialist journal 
that subject. There can be none on the sub-| Vorwéirts printed a full-page official mani- 
ject of the danger we run from superzealous | festo of the Social Democratic party. It was 
or mentally unbalanced champions of one or | largely a protest against the opinions of those 
the other group of belligerents. We are woe- who hold that one of the objects of Germany 
fully unprepared to meet their attacks, and are | in the war is expansion. ‘‘We protest again 
criminally foolish to neglect a kind of prepara- | with all possible emphasis against all efforts 
tion that requires no ‘‘militarism’’—no increase | looking to the annexation of foreign territory 
of the army or of the navy. and to the oppression of other peoples — 

We have laws that govern the sale of poisons, | measures now demanded by the great busi- 


| the carrying of concealed weapons, and the | ness organizations and the influential political 





leaders.’? In voting the war supplies last 
year, the Socialists demanded that when the 
war was brought to an end it should be done 
‘ton conditions admitting of friendly relations 
with neighboring nations.’’ To annex terri- 
tory, the Socialists believe, is merely to plant 
the seeds of new wars. By opposing at this 
time those who would pursue a policy of 
conquest, they show that they are becoming 
mindful again of their brethren of the Inter- 
national. 

But the manifesto goes even further. Be- 
sides declaring that ‘‘the people want no con- 
quest of land,’’ it asserts that they ‘‘want 
peace.’’ It hints plainly at the danger that 
the war may be prolonged indefinitely until 
all the nations concerned are exhausted, and 
urges that Germany, ‘‘which has successfully 
defended itself against superior forces, and 
which has frustrated the plan to bring it to 
starvation, ’’ should take the first steps toward 
peace. 

The authorities immediately suppressed the 
issue of Vorwérts that contained this mani- 
festo, and also the other Socialist papers that 
published it. How far-reaching in its effects 
the incident may be it is impossible to say; 
but at least it seems to show that the Social 
Democratic party in Germany is resuming its 
activity in behalf of internationalism. Such 
activity of course means a well-defined divi- 
sion of opinion within Germany itself in regard 
to the prosecution of the war. 


® 


SELLING BACK AMERICAN 
SECURITIES. 


ROM the day when the European war 
F began, the foremost source of apprehen- 

sion in American financial markets was 
the apparent likelihood that European inves- 
tors would instantly sell back to us, at any 
price obtainable, all the American stocks and 
bonds that they had bought from us in past 
years. Those holdings were known to amount 
to thousands of millions of dollars. Many per- 
sons believed that the cost of the war would 
be so prodigious, and the call for subscriptions 
to war loans so urgent, as to compel European 
investors to sell their investments in securities 
of other countries. . What our own markets 
especially feared. was that England, the largest 
holder of our stocks and bonds, would throw 
them back in such quantities that, in order to 
pay for them, we should have to export all our 
gold. That was why our stock exchanges shut 
down for five months after the war began. By 
that measure we closed the only ready market 
for such sales. 

The real outcome was different from what 
people expected. When the stock exchanges 
reopened in December, European selling was 
large; but it came gradually, and it came, 
moreover, when our own position was growing 
very strong, and when the country was able to 
pay for the stocks and bonds, not in gold, but 
in American wheat, which Europe needed 
urgently. After a while the foreign selling 
slackened, and it began to seem that the 
foreign investor preferred to keep his American 
securities. 

The first British war loan for $1,750,000, 000, 
raised last autumn, paid three and one-half 
per cent. interest, whereas most of ‘our own 
stocks and bonds paid more; but in the fourth 
week of June England announced another 
war loan, in this case of unlimited amount, 
that was to pay four and one-half per cent. 
That made a difference; for no such terms had 
been offered by the British government in a 
century. Moreover, the government promised 
that, if a still higher rate were fixed on future 
war loans, the holders of this loan should share 
the benefit of it. 

England began at once to sell its holdings of 
our stocks and bonds ; and the sales had reached 
a large volume before July 10th, when the 
British government closed the subscription 
lists for the loan, and announced that nearly 
$3, 000,000,000 had been taken. Our financial 
markets began to ask whether this return flow 
of our own securities from Europe would con- 
tinue. The foreign holdings are still large. 
After a careful inquiry a month ago, financial 
experts estimated that at the end of 1914 
Europe held $2,500,000,000 in our railway 
securities alone. Securities of manufacturing 
companies would probably raise the total to 
$3,000,000,000. England held most of them, 


|and although in the past few months it has 


sold securities that probably exceed $300, 000, - 
000 in value, the experts agree that it still 
holds at least $1, 500,000,000 worth of American 
stocks and bonds. 

Will all those be sold back tous? And if so, 
with what result? The reasonable answer is 


that by no means all will come back, because 
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a great many English investors will still pre- 
fer to keep part of their money invested in 
the securities of the most prosperous neutral 


| 
state ; but that most of it will return is entirely The German armies renewed their advance 
probable, if England long continues to borrow | on Warsaw by means of a tremendous envel- 
for her war expenses of $15,000,000 a day. | oping movement on both flanks, and the | 
But meanwhile, we are selling to Europe | Polish capital was in greater danger than ever. | 
vastly more grain and merchandise than ever | Field Marshal von Hindenburg is in command | 


before, although Europe is able to sell to us | in the north, and Field Marshal von Mackensen 


less of what she produces; and in all | before Przasnysz, which is fifty miles north of 
probability, will continue to be our way of 


paying for the returning American securities. | grove the Russians out of that place, and began 
What this process really means is that the to push them in toward Warsaw. At the same | 
United States is rapidly paying off its indebt- time Mackensen resumed 
edness to the outside world. the offensive and obliged 
the Russian armies in his 


front to give ground. The 
CURRENT EVENTS 


aim of the German com- 

manders was to squeeze the | 

ABOR AND THE WAR.—The strike of armies defending Warsaw 
the coal miners in South Wales was as between the two jaws 
apparently settled through the efforts of Mr. of a vise, and oblige them 
Lloyd-George, who met the strikers and the to evacuate the city or else 
employers and persuaded the latter to con- | submit to capture and 
cede almost all of the miners’ demands. — | destruction. They hoped | 
Reports came from Amsterdam and Geneva | to accomplish that result | 
that the workmen in the Krupp works at | immediately, while the Russian armies are in 
Essen had demanded higher pay and shorter | disorder following their defeats in Galicia, and | 
hours. If that is the case, Berlin has allowed | before they are able to repair their admitted 
no confirmation of it to reach the newspapers. | Shortage in ammunition. The movement is 
—In Bridgeport, Connecticut, the strike of | the most extraordinary of the war, and is so 
the workmen employed on the new build- | well planned and timed that it has good pros- 


THE EUROPEAN WAR | 


(From July 14th to July 21st.) | 





EX-PREMIER VENIZELOS 






in the south. Hindenburg suddenly appeared | > 


Warsaw, with an army of surprising strength, | 
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ings of the Remington Arms Company that | 


threatened to involve machinists and metal 
workers all over New England, lost all appear- 
ance of seriousness when the company promised 
shorter hours and more pay to the machinists 
in its employ. ® 


UR RELATIONS WITH GERMANY 


AND AUSTRIA.—On July 15th, it was | 


announced that the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment had sent a note to the government at 
Washington, protesting against the shipment 
of munitions of war to the Entente powers, as 
not in consonance with our neutrality. —— 
President Wilson returned to Washington from 
Cornish, New Hampshire, July 1yth, and in 
consultation with Secretary Lansing prepared 
a reply to the recent German note on the 
submarine warfare. The reply was sent to 
Berlin on July 22d. 


UR RELATIONS WITH GREAT 


BRITAIN.—Following the protests of | 
American meat packers concerning Great | 
Britain’s action in seizing and detaining car- | 


goes of meat consigned to neutral countries, 
Secretary Lansing asked our ambassador in 
London to inform the British government that 
the United States could not recognize the 
validity of any prize-court proceedings that 
rested on Orders in Council that encroached 


on the rights of American commerce as estab- | 
lished by international law.——Another note 


that will point out the American grounds for 
protest against the British blockade of our 
trade with neutral states — particularly with 


the Scandinavian countries—was in prepara- 


tion by our State Department. 
& 


EXICO.—The advantage that President 


Carranza gained by General Obregon’s 


victory at Paredon and General Gonzales’ ij 


occupation of Mexico City was short-lived. 
Although beaten in the field, General Villa 
proved himself an abler strategist than his 
enemy. Withdrawing his main force farther 
northward and luring Obregon on to pursue 


him, he sent a flying column round Obregon’s | 
flank, as we reported last week, and so got | 
The | 


between that army and Mexico City. 
flying column commanded by Generals Reyes 
and Fierro hurried southward, and on July 
18th General Gonzales, in fear lest it should 
cut his communications with Vera Cruz, evac- 
uated Mexico City, which General Zapata 
promptly reoccupied. —— General Angeles, 
after a conference with the Villa representa- 
tives in Washington, drew up a ‘‘Programme 
of Reforms,’’ to which the Villa party is 
pledged, and handed it to the United States 
government on July 18th. 
& 


AVY INVENTION BOARDS.— Eng- | 


land, too, has established an invention 
board to encourage and 
coérdinate scientific work 
Lord Fisher is to be its 


nent men as Sir Joseph 
J. Thomson, Sir William 


Sir Ernest Rutherford, 





SIR WILLIAM CROOKES 


Daniels and Mr. Edison 
consulted upon the membership of the Ameri- 
can board. e 


| ae ee IN CHINA.— The provinces of 
Kwantung and Kwangsi have been dev- 
astated by floods, and 100,000 people have lost 
their lives. Canton is flooded and in great 


distress. Further suffering from famine, caused | making munitions, medical work, and teaching, | 


by the destruction of the crops, is feared. 


in the service of the navy. | 


chairman, and such emi- | 


Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, | 


Sir Charles A. Parsons, | 
and George T. Beilby are | 
members. —— Secretary | 


pect of success. Indeed, there was a report 
|on July 20th that the Russians had already 
begun to evacuate Warsaw. The fighting ex- 
tended toward Bessarabia, where the Austrians 
were conducting an offensive in codperation 
| with the more important movement in Poland. 
| On July 20th the Germans took Ostrolenka in 
| the north and Radom in the south. 
| German forces in considerable numbers also 
| reappeared in Courland between Libau and 
| Shavli, and advanced along a sixty-mile front, 


| apparently with an eye to the capture of the | L_, 


important city of Riga. It is evident that 
the German general staff plans the complete 


prelude to a new campaign in the west. 
Along that front the same tedious siege war- 


in the neighborhood of Verdun, where the 
crown prince’s army is trying to push forward 
its lines. The Germans certainly gained some 
| ground. Paris says they lost it again; but 
Berlin says they maintained it all. 

The Italian army was most active in the 
region of Cadore, in the Carnic Alps, in the 
hope of breaking through and cutting the rail- 
way that runs from Vienna through the Pus- 





ter Thal to the Trentino. The fighting has | Bg 


occurred among heights 7,500 feet above the 
sea, which are, moreover, very strongly forti- 
fied. The fighting along the Isonzo river front 
was continuous, and Rome heard that the 
© \ 1D & I 
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| Italian army threatened Gérz. The Austrian 
forces have been strengthened, and are more 
| frequently reported on the offensive. 

No news of importance came from the Dar- 
danelles, where there seems to be a temporary 
lull in the fighting. The allies believe that 
the Turks are getting short of ammunition, 
and hope that their defense will soon collapse. 
It is certain that Germany and Austria are 
putting constant pressure on the Balkan nations 
to permit more war material to pass through 
their territory to Turkey. The crisis ap- 
proaches for all the Balkan states, and it is 
doubtful whether they can, in view of Ger- 
|man pressure, remain neutral much longer. 
| Which way they will turn no one at present 
| can be sure. 

Mr. Venizelos, the former premier of Greece, 
has accepted the leadership of the Liberal 
party, and will attack the present government, 
which is in a minority in parliament. The 
meeting of the parliament was again put off 
to August 16th. 

The French and British forces have occupied 
additional territory in the German colony of 
Kamerun, West Africa. 

A German submarine recently attempted to 
torpedo the Cunard steamer Orduna on its 
way from Liverpool to New York, and failing 
in that, rose to the surface and shelled the 
steamship, which escaped. The captain of 
the Orduna says the attack was without 





crushing of Russian military strength as a. 


fare continued. The fighting was most lively | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


warning. A number of Americans were on | 
board the ship, and Washington regards the | 
| incident as unfortunate in view of our pending | 


| diplomatic correspondence with Germany. 


| ‘Thirty thousand women paraded in London, 


i presented to the government a petition 
| that more women be employed in agriculture, 


| in order to release men for service at the front. 


| 


| 
| 
' 



















Yes, Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup is a friend indeed! 


It is Mother's faithful and con- 
stant ally. Think how practically 
it helps her in planning and pro- 
viding for the daily menu. 

What a nourishing welcome it 
offers to Father and the other bread- 
winners after the hard day’s work. 
And how well it fortifies them 
against tomorrow. 

What a tempting and whole- 
some dish for the hungry youngsters 
romping in from school or play. 

What an ideal soup de luxe 
for the formal dinner or luncheon, 
where so much depends upon the 
opening course. 

But what's the use of friends 

if you don’t use them? Order a 

dozen at a time of this delightful 

soup and have it always at hand. 

How about today ? 
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| \ 21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton 
\ \ Celery Ox Tail 
\ \ Chicken Pea 
iw? im saw wc: — Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper Pot 
Mi \ |  \] i] | Ty : Clam Bouillon Printanier 
A imaniS -. Clam Chowder Tomato 
\ Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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BYAMOUNTAIN-STREAM 
Sy Odell Shepard 


\ 


I paused in my walk and I spoke in my dream 
To the wavering, restless, unlingering stream : 


HERE the rivulet swept by a sycamore root 
With a turbulent voice and a hurrying foot, 


“O turbulent rivulet hastening past, 
For what wonderful goal do you hope at the last, 


“That never you pause in the shimmering green 
Of the undulent shade where the sycamores lean, 


“Or circle and rise in a crystalline swell 
By the pendulous stem of the pale lily bell? 


“Oh, linger a moment in shadowy resf 
To mirror the violet’s hue on thy breast, 


‘‘And pause in the moss-curtained, cool-dripping 
halls 
Hidden under the veils of your musical falls, 


“Or loiter at rest by the tremulous fern— 
White, wandering waters that never return.” 


And I dreamed, by the rivulet’s wavering side, 
That a myriad ripple of voices replied: 


“High on the mountains and far on the steep 
A vast voice that we knew cried aloud in our 
sleep: 


“Oh, hasten ye down to the vale and to me, 
Your begetter, destroyer, preserver, the Sea!’ 


‘‘And we hastened and ran. 
rejoice! 
For our hearts are elate at the call of that voice. 


Yea, we race and 


“We must carry our feebleness down to the 
Strong, 

We must mingle us deep in the Whole, and 
ere long 


‘All the numberless host of the heaven shall 
ride 

With the pale Lady Moon on our slumbering 
tide.” 


Then the voices swept out and away through 
the door 
Of the cafion, and on to the infinite shore. 





Oh, vast in thy destiny, slender of span, 
Wild rivulet, how thou art like to a man! 


& 


& 


“GONE OUT—BACK SOON.” 


HE was a physician’s wife. He was a 
man of a strong, sunny nature, who | 





homes, to sustain them in weakness 
and discouragement, and still carried 
back enough to fill his own home. His 
frail wife needed all the sunshine and vigor of his 
personality to sustain her; and it did not fail. 











She seemed to live so much by the strength of his | 
spirit that when he passed away suddenly after a | 


month of especially hard work, her friends said, 
“It will kill her!” 

But the ties between husband and wife were 
too strong to be broken by the incident of death. 
The memories of the past were as real as his 
presence had been. The religious life and the 
faith in God that they two had shared together | 
did not fail her. By the doorway of the living | 
room she fastened the card that he had sometimes | 
left, in short absences, on his office door: 


GONE OUT— BACK SOON. 


Those who came with consolation went away, 
themselves consoled. They felt behind this frail 
form and lips that smiled while they quivered, a 
mysterious power, a spiritual experience that had 
united two souls in a marriage that death itself 
could not annul. More than one went out from 
her presence to find, in the years that followed, a 
strong, although secret consolation, in the death- 
less companionship, through memory, of his lost 
ones, and in the cheery suggestion of that brief 
message. The gospel of Jesus is in those four 
words: 

GONE OUT— BACK SOON. 
® 
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AN INTERRUPTED BRIDE. 


F I had not been interrupted this morn- 
u ing, I should have had the whole long 
afternoon with you. Now I must make 

a cake and —” 

“What were the interruptions ?” 

asked Aunt Lucy with a smile, as she 

gave her hat to her pretty niece and sat down in 

the kitchen rocker. “I was a bride once, you 
know.” 

“T never dreamed there could be so many inter- 
ruptions,” sighed Marion Foss. ‘‘This morning I 
had my schedule before me, as usual, and had 
reached quarter past nine, dusting, when Mrs. 
Dodge ran across the back yard and almost 
dragged me home with her. Just because my 
mother was a nurse, she thought I ought to know 
a better remedy for her croupy baby than she,— 
the mother of four,—and the doctor expected in 
twenty minutes. When I got home, I tried to 
make up the lost half hour, but it was gone for- 
ever. 
flour for a cake, Deacon Stone drove up and pre- 
sented a subscription paper for old Mr. Rand, who 
lost his only horse last week. When he left, it 
was time to get dinner, for Harry comes home | 
every day exactly at noon. That is why I am 
making this cake at half past one instead of at 
quarter past eleven. 
in this hot kitchen, but I love to have you near 
me. Can you stand it?” 

“Stand it!” Aunt Lucy laughed. “It is about | 
ten degrees cooler to-day than the day, twenty 
years ago, when I sat down and cried because I | 
couldn’t do ten hours’ work in five. I, too, was 
worrying over 
thing feathery brushed my cheek. I looked up 
into the face of a young teacher who was spending 
the summer with a friend of mine. Her arms 
were full of ferns. 

“*These are interrupted ferns,’ said the girl. | 
‘I am going to decorate the north porch with | 
them. Aren’t they interesting?’ 

““*Tnterrupted ferns!’ I exclaimed, thinking for 
a moment she was making fun of me. ‘What are 
those black things in the centre?’ 

“*The interruptions, of course—the fruiting 
portion,’ the teacher explained. 
have the spores hidden on the under side of the | 

















carried good cheer into his patients’ | 


Then, at quarter of ten, as I was sifting | 


my ‘interruptions’ when some- | 


‘Nearly all ferns | 


fronds, but in this species they are very notice- 
able,’ and she held up a large fern that I had 
always called a common brake. Instead of bear- 
ing leaves, or pinnz, as Miss Fulton called them, 
all the way down the feathery part of the stem, 
this fern had in the centre three or four pairs of 
| very dark projections that looked like blasted 
| pinne. And those, Marion, were the spores, the 
essential part of the fern. 

“When I went back to my work, I thought con- 
stantly of the interrupted fern. Was it possible 
that the interruptions that troubled me so deeply 
were the fruitful part of my life? I would not 
believe it at first, but in time I found it to be very 
often true. And so, Marion, I wonder if the thirty 
minutes you spent with that distracted mother 
this morning will not count for more in your life 
than the removal of all dust from your house? 
And your gift of money, I am sure, will bring 
more happiness to your unfortunate neighbor 
than you and Harry could get from your most 
delicious cake.” 

“I wonder if the interrupted fern would grow 
under my pantry window ?” said young Mrs. Foss 
with a bright smile. ‘“I want one where I can 
look at it several times a day!’’ 


® & 


AN INFORMAL TRUCE. 


N “Four Weeks in the Trenches,” Mr. Fritz 

I Kreisler, the distinguished musician whose 

service as an Officer in the Austrian army was 
| terminated by wounds received during a Cossack 
| attack, tells the following story of an incident that 
| took place between the trenches. The Austrians 
had taken a determined stand south of Lemberg, 
but the Russian infantry finally succeeded in es- 
tablishing a number of trenches, not more: than 
five hundred yards away. With the aid of our 
field glasses, says Mr. Kreisler, we could get 
glimpses of their faces and recognize their fea- 
tures. 
| After the second day we had almost grown to | 
| know each other. The Russians would laughingly | 
call over to us, and the Austrians would answer. | 
| It is astonishing how little actual hatred exists 
| between fighting men. 
| By the morning of the third day we knew nearly 
every member of the opposing trench, the favorite 
| of my men being a giant, red-bearded Russian, 
| whose constant pastime consisted in jumping like 
| @ jack-in-the-box from the trench, crying over to 
| us as he did so. He was frequently shot at, but 
| never hit. Then he grew bolder, showing himself 
| longer and longer, until finally he jumped out of 
| the trench altogether, shouting to us wildly and 
| waving his cap. His good-humored jollity and 
bravado appealed to our boys, and none of them 
attempted to shoot at him while he presented such 
a splendid target. Finally, one of our men, who 
did not want to be second in bravery, jumped out 
of the trench and presented himself in the full 
sunlight. Not one attempt was made to shoot 
him, either, and these two men began to gesticu- 
late at each other, inviting each other to come 
nearer. 

All fighting had suddenly ceased, and both 
| opposing parties were looking on, laughing like 
boys at play. The Russian would draw a step 
nearer, and our man would boldly advance, too. 
Then the Russians urged on their man with shouts 
and laughter, and he made a big leap forward, 
and stood still, whereupon the Austrian also 
jumped forward; and so, step by step, they ap- 
proached until they nearly touched each other. 
They had left their rifles behind, and we thought 
that they were going to indulge in a fist fight, all 
of us being sorry for our champion, for he was a 
small and insignificant-looking man, who looked 
| as if he could be crushed with one blow by his 
big opponent. But lo, and behold! The big 
Russian held out his hand, which held a package 
of tobacco, and our Austrian, seizing the tobacco, 
grasped the hand of the Russian, and then, 
reaching in his pocket, produced a long Austrian 
cigar, which he ceremoniously presented to the 
Russian. It was indeed a funny sight to see the 
small, wiry, lean Austrian talking in exaggerated 
terms of politeness to the blond Russian giant, 
who listened gravely and attentively, as if he 
understood every word. 

By this time all precautions and even ideas of 
fighting had been forgotten, and we were surprised 
to find ourselves out of the shelter of our trenches 
and fully exposed to the Russians, who, in turn, 
leaned out of their own trenches, and showed their 
heads in full. This unofficial truce had lasted 
about twenty minutes, and succeeded better in 
restoring good humor and joy of life among our 
soldiers than a trainload of provisions would have 
done. The fighting was soon resumed with all its 
earnestness and fierceness, but from that moment 
on a certain camaraderie was established be- 
tween the two opposing trenches. Between skir- 
mishes an unofficial truce would frequently be 
called for the purpose of removing the wounded. 
During these times, when the stretcher bearers 
were busy, no shot would be fired on either side. 
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HIS JOVIAN BROW. 


NDOUBTEDLY, Daniel Webster was a great 
U man; even the calm perspective of history 
does not reduce him to littleness. ‘ But at 
the height of his fame, his eloquence, his magnet- 
ism, and his majestic personal presence gave him 
an extraordinary place in the popular imagination 
| to which, even now, new testimony occasionally 
| bears witness. In “A Small Boy and Others,’’ the 
| recent volume of reminiscences by the distin- 
| guished novelist, Henry James, there is an amus- 
| ing paragraph in which he reveals his own juvenile 
| classification of society, based on the conversation 
of elders, in which he had heard the excesses of 
“fast’’ cirdles reprehended, and the public affairs 
and public men of the day discussed. 

“The field was strictly covered. to my young 
| eyes, I make out,’’ he reports, “by three classes: 
the busy, the tipsy, and Daniel Webster. This 
last great man inust have represented for us a 
| class in himself; as if to be ‘political’ was just to 
| be Daniel Webster in his proper person and with 
room left over for nobody else.” 
| Another amusing tribute to the great man’s rep- 
| utation was recently afforded by a little incident 
the narrator of which, in his childhood, had been 
| selected to present to Mr. Webster, at a celebration 
| that was to be honored by his presence, a set of 

| engrossed resolutions and a bouquet. The morn- 

ing of the great day the little fellow, coming home 
| from school, found the committee of arrangements 
concluding a final session at his home. The 
chairman, abetted by other members, began to 
heckle the youngster, in a teasing spirit, on what 
he knew of Daniel Webster—his age, his profes- 














sion, his politics, his most famous speeches. The 


boy confessed an ignominious ignorance on one 
point after another, while the assembled com- 
mittee looked more and more solemn and shook 
their heads at him reproachfully. At last, half 
erying and half defiant, the worm turned. 

“T don’t know, and I don’t know, and I don’t 
know!” he broke out. “And it’ll go on being 1 
don’t know as long as you keep on asking—except 
I know he’s the greatest man in the world, and 
he’s got a Jovian brow!”’ 

The examination ended in a burst of laughter. 
Moreover, the tale was later imparted to Daniel 
Webster himself; and when a very small and trem- 
ulous boy gazed up toward the face at an awesome 
height above him as he offered his scroll and 
flowers, he found the great eyes beneath the 
“Jovian brow” bent upon him with a friendly and 
twinkling smile that he has remembered for a life- 
time. 

® & 


OUTMANOEUVRED. 











“CLEVER, AIN’T YER!” 
By Charles Crombie. 


*® & 


THE ARCTIC MAIL. 
Ts E mail service to the hinterland of Alberta, 


although it still leaves much to be desired in | 


the way of regularity, has improved a great | 
deal in ten years. A decade ago there was only | 
one mail a year—that conveyed by the Hudson 
Bay winter packet. Passing travelers (in the 
season of open navigation) who were thoughtful 


enough to take the trouble might bring in infre-, 


quent letter mails, but magazines never ran the 


gantlet of picture-hungry traders and rousta- | 


bouts. They were appropriated en route; and 
newspapers accumulated wherever these volun- 
teer mail carriers happened to drop them. 

On my journey to the north in 1901, writes a 
Companion contributor, I found, piled in the 
corner of a log-walled house, at the western end 
of Lesser Slave Lake, a collection of newspapers. 
Knowing what a treat they would be to the iso- 
lated settlers, I packed the whole bundle into a 
gunny sack and threw it on top of my wagonload. 
At Peace River Crossing, I arranged for my pas- 
sage down the river three hundred miles to Fort 
Vermilion. The craft was a huge raft, then load- 
ing in shallow water about fifty feet from the 
shore. 

The next day we pushed off and began our long 
drift downstream, and two or three days later I 
thought of the mail, which was nowhere to be 
seen. An anxious search followed, and at last, 
from under a pile of hay at one end of the raft, we 
pulled a soggy, dripping mass—my precious mail 
sack. The spot had been dry enough when the 
sack had been thrown there and inadvertently 
covered with hay, but the subsequent loading had 
completely submerged that end of the raft. 

I was advised to tie a rock to the sack, sink it, 
and keep “mum.” What I did do was to put the 
sack where it would drain, and on reaching my 
journey’s end to open every paper out to single 
sheets and dry them. They were very wrinkly, to 
be sure, and the operation used all the floor space 
in my friend’s house for some days, but the six- 
months-old news was so eagerly devoured by the 
settlers that we felt well repaid. 

Some two weeks after we left the Crossing, a 
Hudson Bay clerk arrived from Scotland with his 
bride, also bound for Fort Vermilion. The season 
was late. Daily the freeze-up was expected, but 
Tom Carr hurriedly built his little raft and started 
down the river. Besides himself and his wife, 
their camp outfit and food, their only load was a 


late packet of letters, brought direct from Edmon- | 


ton, and a gramophone for the factor. Shore ice 
had formed, and daily pushed its edge farther into 
the current. Ice pans, varying in size from tea 
plates to huge disks fifty feet across, drifted with 
the stream. Hourly they grew in size, jostling 
each other, crushing viciously against the advanc- 
ing shore ice as they fought their way down the 
current. Then came a day when the ice pans 
jammed and froze into a solid mass. 

As soon as it was safe to do so, Tom and his 
wife made their way to shore, where he made a 
eache of the mail packet and the gramophone. 
Above the cache he placed a tripod of poles to 
identify the spot when, later in; the winter, he 
should pass that way. 

The seventy-five-mile tramp back to the Cross- 
ing was very trying, and Mrs. Carr’s “store” shoes 
were in shreds when they trailed wearily into the 
settlement. 
in a cariole and accompanied by the annual 
Hudson Bay packet dog-trains, Tom once more | 
set his face northward. Arrived at the cache, 
what was his dismay to find that, after freezing, 
the river had thawed, risen several feet, flooded 
over his cache, and frozen solid again. But for 
the tripod of poles it would have been impossible 
to find it. 

He carefully chopped the ice from round the 
letter packet and lifted out the whole in a solid 
block. 
manner, loaded everything on the dog sleighs, and 
carried everything on to the fort. 

Of the twenty-three letters that came to me, six 
had been through the ice ordeal. They were | 
written with a blue ink that ran. And how it did 
run! A smear of blue was the address on the 


Then, late in February, with his wife | 


He removed the gramophone in like | 


soaked-apart envelope; several blue smears, like 
the oceans on a map, with a few disjointed words 
between, formed the body of the letter from home. 
On inquiring at the fort I was told that the 
block of ice containing the letters had been placed 
by the fire, and as fast as they thawed, the letters 
were one by one peeled off the lump. The gramo- 
phone, except for a spreading of the dovetailed 
corners of the box, was not injured in the least. 


® 


COOKERY A LA PHONOGRAPH. 


HE New York Sun gives the following amus- 

ing receipt to illustrate how popular talking- 

machine records may be utilized in correctly 
| timing all culinary operations, while at the same 
| time adding pleasure to labor: 

German Coffee Cake: Set the instrument going, 
and cream one-fourth of a cupful of butter, three- 
fourths of a cupful of sugar and a pinch of salt 
while the instrument is rendering Siegmund’s song 
from “Die Walkiire” ; add one-half of a cupful of 
flour and a teaspoonful of baking powder. Work 
to a smooth consistency during the playing of the 
“Tannhiuser” overture. This will last just long 
enough to get the mixture ready to be poured into 
the baking pan. Put into a quick oven and bake 
as long as it takes Gadski to sing “Mild und Leise’’ 
from “Tristan und Isolde.” 

Italian Curry of Mushrooms: Stir one can of 
button mushrooms as long as it takes Caruso to 
sing the “ Lament” from “I Pagliacci.” Add a 
tablespoonful of butter and curry powder, and 
boil slowly while the sextet from “Lucia” is being 
sung. That will bring it up to a beating consist- 
ency. Add a cupful of cream at the last note, and 
beat in strict time until Tetrazzini has finished 
singing “Ah, fors’ e lui.” Serve with spaghetti. 

French Rabbit: Put a record of Farrar singing 
the ‘“‘Carmen” “Habanera” on the instrument, 
| and at the first note begin heating one-third of a 
| cupful of milk. Remove at the last note. Stir in 
| the finely chopped Gruyére or Parmesan cheese, 
| salt, and cayenne. Stir briskly to the enthusiastic 
strains of the Metropolitan singers doing the 
“Soldiers’ Chorus” from ‘‘Faust.””? Then add the 
yolks of two eggs and cook as long as it takes 
Ysaye to play the “ Meditation” in “ Thais.’ 
Serve hot to the singing of Segurola’s air from 
“Mephisto.” 








*® & 


THE ORIGIN OF A FAMOUS 
PHRASE. 


ROM time to time discussion arises in the 
newspapers over the origin of the most 
famous phrase in Lincoln’s Gettysburg 

Address: “Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” The words were not 
struck out by Mr. Lincoln on a purely original 
impulse; the thought had been in the minds and on 
the lips of lovers of liberty and democracy for 
years. 

In 1850, Theodore Parker, addressing an anti- 
slavery convention at Boston, spoke of the Amer- 
| ican idea as “a government of all the people, by 
all the people, for all the people.” Twenty years 
before, in the course of the reply to Hayne, Daniel 
Webster voiced the same thought. ‘The people’s 
government, made for the people, made by the 
people, and answerable to the people,” is the form 
in which he left the thought. 

Still earlier, as a Companion reader points out, 
| the germ of the historic phrase can be found in 
| William Wirt’s “Life of Patrick Henry,” published 
in 1818. In describing the political tenets of the 
Republican party, of which Jefferson became the 
leader, he said: ‘‘They declared themselves .. . 
firm advocates of a government of the people, by 
the people . . . considered man as the only title 
of nobility which ought to be admitted, and his 
freedom and happiness the sole objects of govern- 
ment.” 

We should be glad to know whether any of our 
readers know of a still earlier occurrence of the 
words in literature or oratory, for it would be 
interesting to trace to its earliest birth in a human 
brain that thought which Lincoln finally clothed 
in a form that will always remain its perfect 
expression. 





| 
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THE LAST CHANCE GONE. 


TRAVELER from the North, walking 
through the mountains of North Carolina, 
came on a cabin that gave unusual evidence 

of rural industry, says Harper’s Magazine. Al- 
though it was only ten o’clock in the morning, 
the traveler decided to stop and ask for refresh- 
ment, since he might not come on anything so 
promising for many miles. 

A tall, apparently ill-fed woman came to the 
door. She looked at the traveler in amazement, 
| and seemed to be resentful when he made known 
his wants. 

“We've et,” she said in a reproachful tone. 
“Tom’s gone to town to fetch corn meal.” 

The traveler suggested a glass of milk. 

Again the woman shook her head, while her 
| sallow visage lengthened. ‘‘Tom went and forgot 
| to milk the cow. He won’t be back till evenin’.”’ 

That seemed to be the traveler’s opportunity, 
both to show his good nature and to obtain a glass 
of milk. 

“T’d be glad to milk her for you,” he offered. 
“T was brought up on a farm.” 

Again the woman shook her head. ‘Ye cain’t, 
stranger.” And this time her resentment was 
tinged with futile regret. ‘‘Tom rid the cow to 
town.” 





i 


HARDLY COMPLIMENTARY. 


URING the Russo-Japanese War, Mr.Frank- 

lin Matthews represented an American 
hewspaper as near the front as he could 
| get, and one day succeeded in breaking through 
| the news censorship and reaching Field Marshal 
Oyama. The interview was brief, but exceed- 
| ingly courteous, and the jubilant correspondent 
| hurried back to prepare the story for his paper. In 
the course of it he used the expression, ‘Marshal 
| Oyama is a brick.” 

The letter was passed along to the official trans- 
lator, and presently Captain Kanaka, of the 
marshal’s staff, called upon the correspondent. 

‘Marshal Oyama presents his compliments,” 
said the captain suavely, ‘‘and regrets to inform 
| the esteemed correspondent that his honorable 
letter cannot be forwarded as written.” 

‘Why, what’s wrong with it ?” 

Captain Kanaka explained with polite gravity: 
** Marshal Oyama objects to having the American 
people regard him as baked mud.” 

For that was what the extremely literal trans- 
lator had made of “brick.” 


) 
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T’S pleasant to sit in 
a railway train 
And watch the things 
h ,, 8° by— 
Houses and trees, peo- 
ple and fields, 
Or great rocks towering 
high ; 
But most I like the 
brooks that flow 
Close by the tracks 
where the steam 
cars go. 

I know this country- 
side stands still. 
We pass it quickly 

by until 











Long distances we've gone; 
Things near the track seem to fly back, 
While distant things move on. 


THE TELEGRAPH POLES. 
O'er valley and hill, to Boston and back, 
The tall poles follow the railway track; 
Their shining wires that gleam so bright 
Carry their messages day or night. 
Faster far than our fast train flies 
They carry their messages through the skies. 
When we pass the tall poles standing here, 
If we saw a message ‘twould be queer. 








THE LOOKING-GLASS CAR. 


Often I ride in the cars at night, 

When it’s supper time and the stars are 
bright; 

When I shade my eyes against the pane, 

I see the other track quite plain, 

And faint, dark woods through which we go, 

As we hurry, hurry, hurry so. 

When I lean back in my seat to dream, 

The shadows I saw in the dim light’s gleam 

Quite fade away, and there comes instead 

A looking-glass car, which glides ahead. 

Our passengers always look just like theirs, 

Our own conductors take their fares. 





SHY JOEY! 


BY MARY M. PARKS. 


Ji was the only bashful one in the Felty | 


family. His mother had tried to help him, 
but it was such painful work for them both 
that she gave it up at last. 
‘**You will outgrow it,’’ she said cheerfully. 
Joey hoped so. It is not pleasant to turn 
hot and red and to feel your hands and feet 
grow large and your tongue thick just when 
you would like to be pleasant to some one; but 
Joey did not mind so very much until his 
Grandmother Felty came. 








IN THE DINING CAR. 


|My mother says when I'm at home I eat 
most like a man; 

I use my knife and fork and spoon as well 
as grown-ups can; 

I rarely spill things on the cloth, I| rarely 
drop a bit of broth; 

I'm just as neat as Anne. 

But here, aboard the dining car, | am not 
quite so neat, 

For when the train is jiggling so it’s very 
hard to eat. 





THE SMOKE CLOUDS. 


Which way will the smoke clouds sail to-day? 

The engine puffs them far away. 

Sometimes they drift out over the hills, 

Blurring the trees with their misty gray; 

Sometimes they merrily float on high, 

| Smoky clouds in the bright blue sky. 

But on dreary days, when it looks like rain, 

They try to come in through the window- 
pane, 

Into the car, where it’s warm and dry, 

| They try to come in as we hasten by. 

| One day they are here and another there, 








ORAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


| And whether his brothers look the same? | 







| THE SLEEPING-CAR 
HOUSE. 

| The car is light, but 
it is night, and | 
must go to bed. 

I thought I'd rather 
sit up late, while 
mother softly 
read ; 

But the porter is building a little 

house, 

A lovely green house for me, 

With electric lights and | 





Py gee aM. By 
_-» % “Cornelia Forbes 


And they're light as breezes in the air; 
Wee whirling fairies of smoke-drift stray, 
Tell me whither you will sail to-day ? 


green 


a looking - glass, 

As cosy as it can be. 

When morning comes 
with its bright 
sunshine, 

The car will be full of 


houses like mine. 


=— 








LADDIE. 
O mother, look quick! In the basket there | 
Is a little black puppy with silky hair! | 
May I ask the lady the puppy's name? | THE PORTER. 


The porter is so good and kind! 
His teeth and coat are white; 
He smiles at me when he goes by, 

To show that all is right. 





THE LOCAL. 
wonder how the 
engine makes 
such quantities of 
smoke ? 

It drifts all round 
between the cars, 
an endless grimy 
cloak. 

| At every single station 

| it comes pouring 
through the door, 

A grayish cloud of 





THE BABY ACROSS THE AISLE. 
Do you think the baby across the aisle 
Has any teeth in his head ? 
His hair is brown, his eyes are blue, 











And his cheeks are round .and red. ; 
cinders from the 


ceiling to the floor. 








vig! 
i} 
Hf 








The children looked at each other blankly. 
‘*Go right on!’’ insisted their grandmother. 
‘*T want to take a nap, and I shall be more 
likely to sleep if I know there will be no 
noise. ’’ 

That seemed sensible, and it was such a 
beautiful day they all went; all except Joey— 
shy Joey! He slipped out of sight and up to 
hisown room. He knew he would not be missed 
among somany. The Eastman cousins and the 
Dyer cousins were all going. 

Joey sat down on a hassock and looked at a 
beautiful picture of Saint Agnes. 

‘‘Tf grandmother was that picture, I could 
talk to her like everything, ’’ he said wistfully. 
Just to prove that he could, he said right out 
loud, ‘‘Grandmother, I’m so glad you’ve 
come!’’ That had been Sister Beth’s greeting 
to his grandmother. ‘‘I wish you would stay 
always!’’ Fred had said that. How easy it 
was! 

Joey went right on talking to her. He told 
her all the things he had been longing to say 
—all the little adventures that every boy has, all 
the things that he meant to do when he was 
older. He was so excited and pleased that he 
did not hear the door open behind him. He 
grew very bold indeed. He began to tell grand- 
mother how much he liked her, which was a 
great deal. 

‘sWhy, grandmother, I like you better than 
| anyone else in the whole world, except father 
| and mother !’’ he finished. 





Joey thought that Grandmother Felty was the} Behind him the door shut softly. Joey 
dearest and most beautiful grandmother in the | sat quiet for a few moments; then he heard 


world. None of the children had ever seen | his grandmother’s door close and knew that she | 


was going to lie down. He found a book and 


her before, and they gathered round her me 
sat down by the window and read. 


bees round a honeycomb; all except Joey—shy 
Joey! He stood in a corner and looked atthe| After a while Grandmother Felty went 
floor when grandmother looked at him, and he | downstairs again, and he could hear her moving 
gazed adoringly at her when she was not look- | round the house. She went into the kitchen 
ing. She tried to talk to him; but he turned |at last, and presently he heard the others 
80 red and squirmed about so much that, like | coming; then he stole downstairs and went 
his mother, she thought that the kindest thing | out on the porch. 
to do was to let him alone. ‘*What did you leave us for?’’ shouted Fred. 
Two or three days before Grandmother | They had missed Joey at last. 
Felty’s visit ended, Mrs. Felty had to go to! ‘‘Sh! Don’t talk so loud. 
town on important business. She did not like | leave grandmother alone. She doesn’t know 
to leave home; but Grandmother Felty said that | I stayed. I thought it might worry her and 
she would go to the woods with the children. | keep her awake,’’ said Joey; but he did not 
Later on, however, she felt a headache | know that grandmother was behind the por- 
coming on, and told the children that she | tieres and heard every word. 
wanted to rest and they must go without her. | At the supper table Mr. Felty looked round 





I didn’t warteto | 





| 
| 
wl 
with a smile. ‘‘Grandmother says she wants | 
to take one of these boys home for a long | 
visit,’’ he said. ‘‘All the way to California! | 
I told her to take her choice. Was that right?” | 
‘*Yes, sir!’’ shouted all the boys excitedly ; | 
all except Joey—shy Joey! 
Grandmother smiled at the eager faces. ‘‘I 
wish that I could take you all; but since I can GORD Daee. 
take only one, I must choose. Shall I choose | That kitten mewed such a weak little mew 
now ?”? | think she’s tired of traveling, too, 
‘*Yes, grandmother!’’ they all cried; all! As well as baby, and I, and you. 
except Joey—shy Joey! 
‘*Well, then,’’ sighed Grandmother Felty, 
‘*T think I’ll choose—Joey !’’ 





| Grandmother Brown. ‘‘So next I used to take 
a weeny, teeny green pea for a head, and with 
a weeny, teeny piece of a toothpick for a neck, 
, I stuck it to a big green pea for a body. The 
|arms and legs are toothpicks, of course, and 


A PEA-POD CRAFT. 
| now you have one little fisherman. ’’ 
BY ANS ADRES TAs. | PB ter tre Brown held up a tiny figure 


os HEN I was a little girl —’’ began that looked like a man. 
W Grandmother Brown. | ‘**There may be as many fishermen as you 
Down went Buddy’s train of cars, | like,’’ she explained; ‘‘some stout ones and 
and down went Genevieve’s best doll, as the | some slim ones. Then, of course, you can 
children hurried to their grandmother’s knee, | easily make a little sailboat by putting up 
for when she began like that they knew some- | a little toothpick mast, with a paper sail. 
thing good was coming. | The best thing about the boat is that it can 

For a few moments the big, juicy peas that sail. Just get a basin of water and see if it 
she was shelling tinkled down into the bright | can’t.’’ 
pan on Grandmother Brown’s lap. Then she; The children ran eagerly to put a sail on 
looked up and went on with her sentence right | the boat, and before long a small fleet of 
where she had left off—‘‘and my mother was | pea-pod boats was sailing a basin sea. 
shelling peas, I used to hunt until I came upon 
one shaped like this.’? Here Grandmother 
Brown held up a large green pea pod, with 
both ends turned up. ‘‘Then I’d take a 
| sharp knife and carefully, very carefully, cut 
across the top, from end to end—like this. 
Next, I’d scamper out to get a dozen toothpicks 
or so —’? 

Out Buddy scampered, and back he came 
| with a handful of toothpicks. 

‘*Then I’d take out all the peas,’’ went on 
grandmother, acting according to her own in- 
structions, ‘‘and breaking the toothpicks up 
into little pieces, I’d force the sides of the pod 
open with them—like this. I’d be careful not 
| to prick through the pod.’’ 


* 


* 


A SALE OF AIRSHIPS. 
BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


You want to buy an airship? 
Which make do you prefer? 

The Dandelion’s out of style, 
But Thistle makes a stir. 


Some fairies choose the Milkweed — 
It carries quite a load; 

I knew one who Witch Hazel bought, 
Then found it would explode! 





When she had fitted the wooden pieces into 
| the pod, she had made what looked just like a 
| little green boat with wooden cross seats. 

‘*Why, it’s a boat!’’ exclaimed Genevieve. 

‘*But a boat never could go by itself,’’ said 


You want to travel swiftly ? 
To see the loveliest things? 

And go quite safely? Seems to me 
I'd try the Swallow's Wings. 
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Write for This New 
Minute Cook Book, | 
Just Out 








Requires | 
No Soaking — 


Every woman should have this © 
valuable little cook book. Besidesa © 
large number of choice new recipes, it has 
all the favorite old ones. Minute Tapioca — 
and Minute Gelatine have each won — 





highest award at the Panama Pacific 
Exposition. 


To Get the Cook Book, Free 


with a generous sample of Minute Tapioca, 
send us your name and your grocer's. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 


Makers of Minute Gelatine “‘measured for you” 
= 507 E. Main St. Orange, Mass. 
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Schools and Colleges 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to anyone 
requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, 
Seminary, Military School, Business Col- 
lege, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly in- 
dicate whether you have in mind one for 
boys or girls, and if you have any prefer- 
ence as to its location. Address 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








Quincy Mansion School 
FOR GIRLS 
Wollaston, Massachusetts 


In historic Quincy. Beautifully located 
six miles from Boston. Attractive estate. 
Ample grounds for outdoor recreation. 
Artificial lake for boating and skating. 
Three fine buildings. Large library. 
Gymnasium. Special and graduate 
courses of study. Advantages in Art, 
Music and Languages. Preparation for 
foreign travel. Certificates for college. 
Large corps of experienced teachers. 
For Year Book address 


Mrs. HORACE M, WILLARD, Principal 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every de- 
partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300—$350 
per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Play- 
ground positions. 


MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


THE VERMONT ACADEMY for Boys 


Saxtons River, Vermont. An ideal school for whole- 
some training and thorough education. Certificate to 
colleges. Special attention to life in the open. 
school for younger boys. 


GEORGE B. LAWSON, Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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GIANTS. 
Tee modern world has its giants, but they 


} are not like the giants of other days. In the 


instead of at war with man. In the second place, 
they have lost their ancient strength, being, in- 
deed, unable to move without help. In short, the 
modern giants are merely vast wooden or wicker 


a| images of legendary beings that once largely fig- 


ured in the affairs of man. These huge images 
are still to be seen in London and other cities of 
the Old World. 

The London giants, Gog and Magog, are the 

most subdued of all. Even the light of day is 
denied them, since they are imprisoned in the 
Guildhall. In the year 1415 Gog and Magog wel- 
comed Henry V ; and in 1558, when Queen Elizabeth 
passed through the city gates, these giants greeted 
her at Temple Bar. Various accounts are given 
of their origin, but the most popular is that they 
represent the only survivors of the race of giants 
slain by Brut, the Trojan conqueror of England. 
Gog and Magog were imprisoned and chained to 
posts where the Guildhall now stands. 
The Flemish provinces of France and Belgium 
have their giants, for almost every town therein 
shows its patron image fashioned in huge propor- 
tions and representing some demigod of the past, 
whose achievements are usually set forth in local 
tradition with such circumstantiality that they 
almost command belief. Some giants there are, 
however, whose origin is lost in antiquity, so that 
the good people of to-day can tell little of the big 
images that are from time to time dragged from 
their seclusion to grace a féte day. 

Such is the case in Douai, France, where there 
are a giant and a giantess, the early history of 
whom is so obscure that they have actually lost 
their names, being known to the inhabitants of the 
district only as Monsieur and Madame Gayant, a 
corruption of géant, the French for giant. Never- 
theless, despite their lack of ancestry, Monsieur 
and Madame Gayant seem to havea better time 
than certain of the Flemish giants with authenti- 
cated pedigrees. This couple is blessed with a 
family of three children—a son Jacquot, eleven 
feet tall; a daughter, Fillon, ten feet in height; 
and Baby Binbin, who can boast a height of only 
eight feet. Monsieur Gayant is in appearance 
quite awe-inspiring, by reason of his martial ha- 
biliments, his coat of arms, and his mammoth 
shield and spear. The plumes of his helmet tower 
more than twenty feet above the ground and the 
spear reaches eight feet higher. The shield is 
about twice the size of a large cart wheel. Madame 
Gayant lacks by two feet the height of her spouse, 
and she is as peaceful in appearance as her hus- 
band is warlike. 

Lille, once the capital of French Flanders, is 
particularly rich in giants. Not only does that 
city possess two of its own, but it attracts to itself 
at divers times of the year the giants of neighbor- 
ing communities. One may see in Lille, on holi- 
day occasions, a dozen or more of these vast forms 
moving in stately procession to the applause of 
the crowds of sightseers. Each image bears the 
emblem of its home municipality and is surrounded 
by its fellow townsmen. One, for instance, may rep- 
resent Ypres, on the western edge of the kingdom 
of Belgium. It rises thirty feet from the pave- 
ment, over which it slowly proceeds with the help 
of nearly forty men. Its head is as large as an 
old-fashioned horse car, and its face is kindly, 
despite the fierce moustache and staring eyes. 
The children call it by its name, Goliath, and dare 
a David to come forth to do it battle. 

In almost every Lille procession there are seen 
the Brussels giants. These, although not of so 
commanding a size as Goliath, are nevertheless 
regarded with great favor by the older inhabitants. 
The Brussels images are known as ‘‘Grandpapa” 
and “Grandmamma” and “My Uncle.” At home, 
“Grandmamma” must be the dominant figure, 
inasmuch as she exceeds her husband in height 
by several feet. She always precedes him in pro- 
cession. 

The patron demigods of Lille are Lyderie and 
Phinaert, and their images always walk side by 
side, as if they were David and Jonathan. Tradi- 
tion has it, however, that they were deadly ene- 
mies in real life, and that they at last clashed in a 
combat, wherein Lyderic slew Phinaert. This 
fight is said to have taken place on the very 
ground where Lille now stands. 

The giants of the seacoast town of Calais present 
a far more modern appearance than most of their 
contemporaries, and, unlike the majority, they are 
borne on wagons, instead of being carried by a 
crowd of men concealed beneath their skirts. 
The Calais giants embody no ancient traditions, 
but are illustrative of certain characteristics of 
modern days. Since Calais is famed for its fisher- 
men and its laundresses, in Calais processions the 
protagonists are a giant pécheur, dressed in oilskin 
frock and cap, and a blanchisseuse, in the uniform 
of her office, and her hands in a great tub filled 
with real ‘“‘maidens of the board and flatiron.” 

The “Papa Reuse” of Dunkirk also rides instead 
of walks, and, standing in his Roman war chariot, 
he holds the reins of four milk-white steeds. 

In Cassel, as in Lille, there are frequent proces- 
sions of giants from other Flemish towns, and one 
may there see not only the huge personification 
of Robert le Frison, the patron demigod of the 
municipality, but also Monsieur and Madame 
Argayon and their little Lolo, the giants of Ni- 
velles, which vie with ‘“My Uncle” of Brussels in 
the richness of their attire. 








and other scientific schools. Every teacher a ialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 


for Physical 
The Sargent School ‘er, Physics 
Established 1881. Largest normal department for physical 
education in the world. General and special courses pre- 
pare for healthy womanhood. Sessions at allseasons. New 
buildings in 1904 and 1914. ddress for booklet, 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School— Thorough preparation for college and 
technical school. Manual Training. Extensive athletic 
fields, gymnasium, swimming pool. Moderate rates. 

Lower School—Special home care and training of 
younger boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 
SETH K.GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R.I. 


THE WHEELER SCHOOL 


A country school for boys and girls, offering college certificate 
privileges, domestic science and general courses. Modern build- 
ings, athletic fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond. Endow- 
ment permits low expense of $350 a year. Address 

ROYAL A, Moorg, A. M., Principal, North Stonington, Conn. 


New Haven Normal isi 


Gymnastics 
1466 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 29th year. Fits for teaching, 
physical training, playground work. Vocational bureau. Summer 
session. Dormitories. 2new gymnasiums. 7 buildings. Enclosed 
8-acre campus. Boathouse, 20-acre athletic field, camp on Sound. 

















Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for 
teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. 
The only school devoted so/edy to Normal Domestic Science train- 
ing. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Sept. 14th. 
Mrs. F. A: WETHERED, 158 Institute Road, Worcester, Mass. 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


NORTON, MASS. (30 miles from Boston.) 


The new college for women. 4-year course leading to A. B. 
degree. Faculty of men and women. 








WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen miles 
from Boston. Forty Acres. Athletic Fields. Five Buildings. 
Gymnasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 








Modern buildings and Degree of D. M. D. 
ira tga from recognized preparatory schools accepted. 
atalog. 





EUGENE H.SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 


first place, the giants of to-day are at peace | 


Also 2-year diploma | 
course for high school graduates. 17 buildings, 100 acres. En- | 
dowment. Catalog. Rev. Samuel V. Cole, D.D.,LL.D., President. | 
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CONSERVATORY 
ccorge w.cmewe, OF MUSIC 


Director BOSTON, MASS. 
The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the music center of America. It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary toa musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory Building, 
splendid equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Complete Curriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
Owing to the practical training in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand as teachers. 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in rehearsals 
and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager. 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


A School Where Boys Get 
Knowledge Outside of Books 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, ona sightly 

eminence at the city’s edge, is emi- 
nently a practical school. Its boys are 
enveloped in an atmosphere of accom- 
plishing things. The intimate relations 
between the school and the many indus- 
trial and technical plants in the city, keep 


Year opens 
Sept. 16th, 1915 
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exposed to the evil of unrestraint as in 
colleges and universities. 

The boys learn how to choose friends 
and estimate character by coming in con- 
tact with boys from many states. Over 
25 states and 10 countries represented 
inthe school. It isa typically democratic 
school where the individual worth of 
each boy counts. 

Play is not neglected. Boysare taught 
to swim and. to engage in all manly 
sports. A gymnasium and swimming 
pool costing more than $100,000, ex- 
tensive in area and complete in equip- 
ment, is in process of erection and will 
be ready for use in October. Athletic 
fields and tracks cover 12 acres. Ath- 
letic contests regularly scheduled with 
other New England schools. 

School rates are low for advantages 
offered. More than 30 scholarships avail- 
able for worthy boys. For catalogue and 
particulars address 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Principal 
91 Provid St., Wi 











Gaskill Field, 1-4 Mile Track, Tennis, Football, Baseball. 


boys in touch with modern business and 
inspire them with the spirit of progress. 


The courses are College Preparatory and 
fitting for business. The school occupies 
the middle ground between the high school 
and college. Boys are taught self-control 
and self-reliance, but not all wholesome 
restraint is withdrawn. Students are not 
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Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personality 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. 
Growing girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals 


Home 
School 





of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally 
favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and 
refining. One hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of 
seashore, ponies, horseback riding. Hygiene and morals 
for observed especially for results in health, character and 
education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic 
Arts. French, German, Spanish— native teachers. All 
branches of study under patient and enthusiastic in- 


2 
Girls structors. Address 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P. 0. Box D, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 














* 

Powder Point School for Boys 
BytheSea. 15 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 
Modern buildings. New concrete residence. New gymnasium. 
Extensive grounds. Large athletic fields. Cindgr track. Safe 
boating and swimming in land-locked Plymouth Harbor, bordering 
on school grounds. Summer camp in Maine woods. College or 
business preparation. Individual responsibility developed. Non- 
military. Upper and lower schools. For illustrated catalog address 

RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster. 











A School College Preparatory 
for Girls Abbot Academy Course with 
23 Miles Certificate rights. 


mayo = P General Course 


Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis court and athletic fields. Four 
large buildings with modern equipment, containing art gallery, laboratories, assembly hall with new pipe organ, 
ape and recreation room. Established reputation in educational circles for scholarship and character. 

ong and successful history. Modern spirit and methods. MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


HOW SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 

A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. Every Boy Recites 
Every Lesson Every Day. Boys Taught How to Study. Tho h 
Preparation for College. Graduates admitted to leading 
colleges on certificates. Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine build- 


from Boston 














Boston, Massachusetts 40th year begins Sept. 27th 


. SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors: Drawing and Painting — Frank W. Benson, 


Philip L. Hale, F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, 4 
R. McLellan; 'Modeling—B. L. Pratt; Design—H. Eliott, | tieTlakes. “Alt athlete sports Borecute Bobwol fac Yoouger j 
H. H. Clark, G. J. Hunt. Prizes, Scholarships, and Travel- : 


Boys. For illustrated catalogue address 


ing Scholarships. For list of prizes won and of positions 
REV. J. H. McKENZIE, L.H.D., Rector. 


held by past pupils of school and for circular, 








Address ALICE F. BROOKS, Manager. Box 232, HOWE, INDIANA. 


















to Buy Crisco 


It pays because Crisco 
costs but half as much 
as butter, and less 
even than good lard— 
yet is as good for 
cooking as the best 
of creamery butter. 


It pays because Crisco 
can be used over and 
over again in frying, 


. cost of planting and of care, interest, and taxes, . : - 
by the simple pro- the net profit would be $140,000,000. In making ache till dinner time and never 
spoil your appetite at all. Little 


cess of straining after 
each use. 


It pays because foods 














NATURE G SCIENCE 


URIFYING STEEL.— Engineering describes 

the process invented by Lord Chetwynd for 
purifying steel that a Sheffield foundry has now 
been using for a year anda half. The steel, which 
is manufactured in the usual way in the Siemens- 
Martin furnace, is first poured, or “teemed,” into 
a special ladle. Now steel, when poured into a 
ladle in the ordinary way, draws with it into the 
ladle a part of the slag. The slag becomes so 
intermingled with the steel that it cannot separate 
from it completely and rise to the surface before 
the molten mass is poured into the ingot moulds. 
| This difficulty Lord Chetwynd’s process obviates. 
Two iron electrodes are fitted to the bottom of 
the special ladle, and two graphite electrodes are 











so placed that they can be lowered to rest in the 
| layer of slag that covers the molten steel. As 
| soon as that happens, an electric current is sent 
| through the steel, which raises the temperature of 
the metal, and makes it rotate. That frees it from 
| the gases and particles of slag that it brought 
| from the furnace. The process lasts about thirty 
minutes, and the expenditure of current is small. 

| _ 
OREST PLANTATIONS.—Mr. F. W. Rane, 
the state forester of Massachusetts, declares 
that the waste land in the state, if planted with 
pine trees this year, would yield $376,000,000 worth 
of lumber in 1965, and that after deducting the 


his figures, he assumes that there are one million 

: acres of waste land in 
Massachusetts; that 
the cost of planting 
would be $12 an acre, 
which is what it now 
costs the state; that 
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Little feet tripping over the 


shelf, where you can reach 
easily— mothers always 
Anolas there. 


the tin, everywhere. 


—you'll soon be flying home. 
For hungry-time is coming and 
home is where the Anolas are. 
Right there, on the lowest pantry 


Anolas keep away the hungry- 


sweet squares, chocolate flavored 
and chocolate filled. Only 10 cents 





grass 


them 
keep 





Festino—Try these some day, 
too. They are nut-shaped 
shells of fairy-like pastry filled 
with almond-flavored cream. 


cooked with Crisco 
are better-tasting and 


the land would be 
registered under the 
new forest tax law, 
and that the market | 















more easily digested 
than those made with 
lard—and this econo- 
my of the digestion 
is one that cannot be 
reckoned in dollars 
and cents. 


RISCO 


Br RY Ecke Making 


Crisco keeps in- 
definitely without 
becoming rancid. 


Crisco will re- 
main at conveni- 
ent consistency in 
the ordinary 
kitchen tempera- 
ture, without be- 
ing placed in the 
refrigerator. 


Crisco will not 
cause any smoke 
in frying, when 
properly used. 


Peach Short Cake 


2 cupfuls flour 
1 teaspoonful i 
2 tablespoontuls 6 tablespoonfuls 
Crisco 
% tesepoonful 1 egg 
cinnamon % cupful milk 


(Use level measurements) 


Sift flour, salt, sugar, cinnamon and baking 
powder, Add Crisco pinching in lightly. 
Beat egg whole. Add milk, and pour into 
dry ingredients. Knead and pat lightly. 
Roll ¥% inch thickness. Brush whole 
surface with melted Crisco and double 
over the dough cut with large biscuit cutter 
(1 pound baking powder can will do). 
Brush with milk and bake in hot oven. 
When well baked, open and spread with 
sliced peaches. Shake with powdered 
sugar, put on top, finish with whole 
or stoned peaches and garnish with 
whipped cream, 


If you want to know more 
about Crisco and the condi- 
tions under which it is pre- 
pared, send for the ‘* Calendar 
of Dinners’*. This cloth- 
bound, gold-stamped book con- 
tains, besides the story of Crisco, 
a different dinner menu for 
every day of the year and 615 
recipes gathered and carefully 
tested by the well-known cook- 
ing authority, Marion Harris 
Neil. Address Dept. G-8, 
The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, O., enclosing five 
2-cent stamps. A paper-bound 

edition, 

without the 

** Calendar 

of Dinners’”’ 

and with 250 

recipes isfree 





price of the lumber | 
would be as high fifty 
years from ‘now as it | 
is to-day. From 1820 
to 1880, people in Mas- 
sachusetts felt as 
much interest in plant- 
ing forests as they do 
now; private owners 
and a few corporations 
made large planta- 
| tions of white pine, 
some of which have reached maturity and are still 
standing. The state forester has traced the his- 
tory of these plantations, measured the trees in 
them, and published the facts he found in a bul- 
letin entitled, “The Older Forest Plantations in 
Massachusetts.”” From that bulletin we take the 
accompanying view of a fifty-five-year-old planta- 
tion of white pine at Rehoboth. 
| — 
HE LINEMAN IN THE TROPICS.—The life 
of a telegraph or telephone lineman in the 
tropics is not easy, for a service that uses over- 
| head wires is subject to constant damage both 
| from wild animals and from wild men. The ani- 
mal culprits are of all sizes, from elephants and 
giraffes down to white ants and spiders. The 
| giraffes of East Africa, when they find their prog- 
ress checked by a telegraph line, do not know 
| enough to draw back or “duck” their heads, but 
| push on and carry the wires with them, and some- 
| times the poles, too. Teak is the only wood that 
| certain kinds of ants respect, so instrument cases 
| have to be made of that or of metal. Bees make 
| nests in telephone instruments, and spiders attach 
| their webs to the porcelain insulators. When the 
| webs become coated with dew, the insulation is 
for the time being destroyed. In Argentina, 
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A $4.25 Guarant 








Other leading mak 


Tire at $2.48—a tire of genuine 





| spiders breed in millions in the pampas grass. As | 


| soon as the egg hatches, the young spider spins 
| a single web, which the wind carries across the 


| country. Veils of webs sometimes stretch from | 
Beetles have | 


pole to pole and cover all the wires. 
been known to bore holes in lead cable and lay 
their eggs in them. In the region round Victoria 
Nyanza, the natives tear down the wire to use 
for personal adornment. Because of the many 
| annoyances that are inseparable from an over- 
| head system in the tropics, the wireless system 
| has superseded it in many places. 

| _ 


N UNDESIRABLE ALIEN.—Mr. Edward H. 


Forbush, state ornithologist of Massachusetts, 
has prepared a bulletin on the starling, in order 
to acquaint the public with the distinguishing 

| marks of the bird and its habits. Mr. Forbush 
has found the starling in nearly every county of 


© a.w. mumroro Massachusetts, and 





or eight other Eastern 
States. Because of 


stroy fruit crops and 
to put native birds to 
flight, it is likely to 
become a serious 
menace to agricul- 
| ture unless active 
measures are taken to suppress it. The bird is a 
native of Europe. About twenty-five years ago 
a hundred or more starlings were released in 
| Central Park, New York City. Since then they 
| have multiplied enormously and have spread far 
and wide. The starling resembles a blackbird, 
but has a shorter tail and a somewhat heavier 
body. At a distance it looks black, with buff 
spots and a yellow bill. Its flight is marked by a 
characteristic flutter. In Pennsylvania game 
wardens have received orders to kill starlings 
wherever they find them. 


UIDING LIGHTS.—A simple plan that vir- 
tually makes ushers superfluous has been 
| adopted in some of the theatres of Vienna. In 
the back of each seat is a small electric light, 
countersunk so that it cannot be brushed against 
and damaged, upon which the seat number ap- 
pears in black. As long as the seat is turned up, 
as it regularly is when not occupied, the light 
burns, but it goes out automatically the moment 
the seat is turned down. When entering the 
theatre, all the theatregoer needs to know is the 
general situation of the seat, which he can then 
readily find himself by its illuminated number. 
A master switch turns the current on at the open- 
| ing of the theatre, and turns it off at the close of 
| the performance. 


STARLING 








says that it is firmly | 
established in seven | 


its propensity to de- | 


quality through and through. 


Why This Low Price? 


These tires are made in 
the world’s greatest tire 
plant. An output of up to 
ay thousand 









and largest output. 





Bicycle Tire for 


till ask you an Others can make lesser tires — but poor 

average of $4.25 fora Seoul bicycle tire. 
Now here is offered you the famous 
“Goodyear-Akron” single-tube Bicycle 
year 


(joop 


pneumatic tires a day has 
brought the cost down and down. Weare 
content with a small profit. Thus you get 
the two-fold advantage of smallest profi 


THE GoomrEn® | sae & RUBBER COMPARE, AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear Automobile T: 


ote 


48 sic 


re a 
$2.75 for Non-Skid 


ae | $ 






tires are not worth while. No man knows 
how to build a better tire than Goodyear. 
And here at $2.48 you get a guaranteed tire 
of beauty, durability and service at about 
half the regular standard 

price of such quality tires. 

YEAR How to Get Them 
ON i Smooth Tread, size 28 

1%, costs you Rte 

tire. The Non-Skid, sizes 28 by 1%,1% or 

1%, at $2.75. Ask your dealer for them. 
he hasn’t them, and you insist, he will aa 
tt them from our nearest branch. Remember 
this when you go to buy. 











Shirts at 53c 
On the Dollar 


$150,000 Cash Purchase 
Brought This About 


Free Deliveries—with 
Option of Return 


CENTS 
7 | | re 


$1.25 to $1'50 
SHIRTS 














































77c buys any of these 
celebrated Paragon Shirts—high in favor with 
the City’s most fashionable men. Patterns 
are in excellent taste—the ground being 
white with handsome stripes of black, blue, 
fren, ne lavender, red or a combination: 
They l fit perfectly over chest and shoul- 
ders—having been cut full and roomy os 
each shirt the made-to-order look. Wit t 
French cuffs and laundered neck band —all 
sizes 14to 17. HURRY-ACT! 


Lot 1—$1.50 Mercerized Madras 
Lot 2—$1.50 Silk Front . . . 
- 3—$1.50 Lace Weave . . 

Lot 4—$1.25 Blazer Stripe. . 


In ordering state lot number, size 
and color desired. Address Depi dest 


aston Store 


Write for Catalogue. 











C ASH ° $e pend summer gathering insects, butterflies. 


ay big —. a worth $5. 0.00. All | 
salable. Men. Women. Get inst: rath Price-list, a toes 
descriptions. Send stp. Sinclair: Box 244, 


Hartford 
Tennis 


Racket 


We offer the latest oval model, 
with depressed white holly throat, 
shoulders reinforced with dog- 
wood, and strung with a good 
quality of Oriental gut, also extra 
stringing in the centre. 1244tol4 
ounces. Give weight when ordering. 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited ry 
tion and $1.20 extra; or sold for 
$275. In either case we will 

(VER FREE anywhere in the 





United States. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 








c~ A sample 1915 model Be ae -” 4 cae 
on spereva and 30 DAYS T \ 
vite at once for Neeated 
catalog showing lete line of bi if 
tires and supplies, and particulars of most 
marvelous offer ever made ona bisyete. 
You will be astonished ~~ our low prices 
— rome rkable terms. 








S | War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium, | 

tamps: France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, England, | 

etc., 105 vars., 7c. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. 
FREE. Agts. wid., 50%. IBuy Stamps. L. B.D 


STAMPS 


New 32-page List 
lover, St. 8, Mo. 





100 var. forei 
QUAKER ST. 








Peo, NFoleds, 6, Ohio. 


| PRACTICAL AUTu SC 


teach you at home by mail to carn 
t rs a Cnn ce pean. Sone 
Sopsis TUANISHED. Write for Free Book. 
H 


OOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 
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' over the heads of guests at an intervening table» l 
| to fall on the plate of a young man who was an 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is ar illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to _— address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








GROWING OLD TOO EARLY. 
I. The Middle- Aged American. 


N these busy days of the twentieth cen- 
I tury too many middle-aged people—gen- 





erally middle-aged men—are disabled in 
their prime by increased blood pressure 
and its inevitable accompaniment, hard- 
ening of the arteries, or arteriosclerosis. 
It is not always the simple wear and tear of 
living, even when combined with wrong ways 
of living, that causes the arteries to degenerate. 
That condition sometimes follows one of the infec- 
tious disorders,— scarlet fever, typhoid fever, or 
diphtheria,— and in such cases the young may 
suffer as well as the old. Or it may result from 
poisoning by lead, or by overindulgence in alcohol 
or tobacco; and finally, it may be owing to systemic 
changes caused by diabetes, or gout, or some other 
constitutional disorder. 

But after making allowances for all the excep- 
tional cases, the fact remains that the great 
majority of sufferers from arteriosclerosis have 
been guilty of excess in one direction or another. 
That is why the first symptoms generally disclose 
themselves in middle life, when the race for all 
that the world can give is at its keenest; and that 
is also why men are the chief sufferers, since they 
are racing, not only for themselves, but for those 
who are dependent on them. 

It is often asserted, and no doubt with truth, 
that Americans break down prematurely much 
oftener than Europeans do. The reason may lie 
partly in the climate; there is something exhila- 
rating and stimulating about the air in America 
that induces hurry and nervous tension. More- 
over, the Americans as a people have too often 
idealized hurry as a thing good in itself. They have 
made haste a cardinal virtue; so that when they 
say of a man, “I tell you, he’s a hustler!” it is 
meant and taken as a compliment. It is, when 
all is said and done, a defect in our national tem- 
perament; for haste leads to superficiality and 
inaccuracy, as well as to the waste of energy and 
of vitality. 

But overwork and worry are not the only things 
that lead to arteriosclerosis; overdoing in any 
direction, as in eating,in drinking, or in athletics, 
is dangerous. We shall discuss this important 
subject further in several articles that are to 
follow. 
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“IS YOUR MOTHER A LADY?” 


HE long veranda of the summer hotel 
was fullof guests. There were children 
among them; and more conspicuous 
than any others were three little girls 

who were displaying their summer 

frocks, and incidentally their characters 
and upbringing, before all the world. Little Miss 

Milward, an invalid, reclined in a deep morris chair 

nearly at the end of the porch, with her strong 

Swedish maid in close attendance. Not far off, 

Monsieur Boquel, a rather well-known French man 

of letters, was apparently lost in the pages of a 

magazine. Sitting on the steps at the very end, 

Margaret Valence, pretty, young, and full of girlish 

charm, worked at a piece of delicate embroidery 

in Bulgarian shades. 

The children, not content with childish play, 
made themselves first conspicuous and then annoy- 
ing. The eldest, a girl of ten, whose parents were 
not at the hotel, took advantage of a certain pert 
glibness of tongue to molest older people, espe- 
cially nervous little Miss Milward. 

When her teasing had more than once brought 
a flush to the invalid’s cheeks, the Swedish maid 
peremptorily ordered the chiidren away. The 
little girl laughed rudely, and redoubled her pert 
attentions. Then she ran away to prepare for 
a new Sally. 

She did not return, for a hand was laid forcibly 
on her shoulder, and a deep, pleasant voice said, 
in tones loud enough to be heard by all about, 
“Stop a moment, mon enfant, and answer a ques- 
tion forme. Is your mother a lady ?’’ 

The child looked up at the speaker. He was a 
man of renown, and the assurance died out of her 
face as her eyes met his. His were very clear 
and piercing. 

“‘Why—yes—of course.” 

“Then she would be terribly chagrined if she 
could see her little daughter these evenings,” was 
the answer. “For you see, my child, all who 
witness your conduct judge of the mother by the 
daughter, and the daughter is not a little lady.” 

He released the little girl. She was glad to run 
away. 

To Margaret Valence’s cheeks had come a flush. 

“All who witness your conduct judge of the 
mother by the daughter.” She thought of a gen- 
tlewoman—one to whom that name belonged of 
right — sitting to-night under the vine-covered 
porch of grandmother’s old homestead. Was 
anyone asking whether she was a lady? 

The flush deepened. Last night Margaret anda 
band of newly made friends had taken an automo- 
bile ride to a city restaurant. They—well, they had 
been merry, and not quite decorous. She remem- 

















acquaintance of her own. 

“Ts your mother a lady?” 

The words rang in her ears. She had meant no 
harm, but—did she want her mother to be judged 
by that lightly flung note? 

“The daughter is not a lady.” 

She seemed to hear the words from the lips of a 
white-headed man who had looked up at her from 
the intervening table last night. 

‘No, she was not,” Margaret said to herself. 
“But she is going to be in the future.” 


&® & 


A SQUARE MEAL. 


Tom longest and noisiest dinner that Mr. 
James Sibree, Jr., the author of “A Naturalist 
in Madagascar,” ever attended was given by 
the governor of a town called Ankarana. About 
a score of officers were at the table and seven 
ladies. After a long grace by the pastor, dinner 
was brought in, and consisted of the following 
courses: 

First, curry; second, goose; third, pigeons and 
waterfowl; fourth, chicken cutlets and poached 
eggs; fifth, beef sausages; sixth, boiled tongue; 
seventh, sardines; eighth, pig’s trotters; ninth, 
fried bananas ; tenth, pancakes ; eleventh, manioc; 
twelfth, dried bananas. 

And lastly, says Mr. Sibree, when I thought 
everything must have been served, came haunches 
of roast beef. Claret went about very freely, and 
at length some much stronger liquor; and the 
healths of the queen, “Our friends, the two for- 
eigners,” then those of the prime minister, chief 
secretary, and chief judge, were all drunk twice 
over, the governor’s coming last ; and each was fol- 
lowed by musical and drum honors. 

There was a big drum just outside on the 
veranda, as well as two small ones, besides clari- 
nets and fiddles, and these were in full play 
almost all the time. Then the room was filled by 
a crowd of servants and aides-de-camp, and the 
shouting of everyone, from the governor down, 
was deafening. The old gentleman directed 
everything and everyone. I was glad when I 
could take my leave, after two hours’ sitting, but 
I was not to leave quietly. The governor took 
me by the hand and escorted me home, while 
the big drum was hammered at ahead of us all 
the way. 
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PAPER LIFEBOATS. 


PAPER lifeboat that can be packed away 
A in the space of about one cubic foot, but 
that, when inflated, is seaworthy and 
durable, is the invention of a retired admiral of 
the Japanese navy, says Tit-Bits. 

The boat is constructed from the Japanese paper 
called hashikirazu, which is treated chemically 
to make it waterproof. The paper comes from 
the mulberry tree. It is unusually durable, and 
possesses great strength when the stresses are in 
the direction of the fibre. 

A thin sheet of paper that is strong when:stressed 
in any direction is made by pasting together two 
sheets with the fibres crossing at right angles. 
The first boat that the admiral made was merely 
a kind of large pillow with a depression in the 
centre, the whole being inflated with air. Because 
of the ease with which paper can be punctured, 
it was necessary to change the method of con- 
struction, so several pipe-like bags were made and 
placed side by side in the form of a raft, and 
that raft finally modified to a craft something like 
a boat in shape. 

Theresult is a life-saving craft almost immune 
to wreck, for even if one or two of the pipes are 
punctured or broken, the boat still is buoyant 
enough to be seaworthy. 

Owing to its strength and lightness, and its 
waterproof qualities, the hashikirazu paper is 
evidently adapted to a wide range of uses, among 
which are the making of coverings for aéroplane 
wings and for dirigible balloons. 


& & 
A BAFFLED BOATSWAIN. 


N all the naval services tradition is strong. As 
Chief Boatswain McCarthy, U.S. N., has shown 
in an article in “The Proceedings of the United 

States Naval Institute,” the adherence to custom 
extends to the manner in which the boatswain’s 
calls are varied for different occasions, and even, 
in the old navy, at least, it extended to the way 
in which the officers gave their orders. 

The language used in passing words was the ver- 
nacular of the sailor rather than academic English, 
and the officer who did not know that usually got 
poor results from the boatswain’s mate, who had 
his own ideas about passing the word, and got 
muddled in interpreting any unusual order. 

On one occasion, the officer of the morning 
watch gave this order, ‘‘Boatswain’s mate, scrub 
down with rapidity.” This was a new one, and 
after causing the officer to repeat the order three 
times, the boatswain’s mate became desperate. 
He grabbed a deck bucket, and forced it into the 
hand of the nearest apprentice, whom he started 
on his way with a push that sent the youngster 
reeling, and followed him with this shout: 

“Go to the captain of the hold and ask him for a 
bucketfulofit! Inever heard of anything to scrub 
a deck with but sand and lime, and I don’t know 
anything about these new ‘soogy-moodgies,’ any- 
way.” 

® & 


ANOTHER “DREAM JOKE.” 


CORRESPONDENT who has read in The 
Companion the two amusing cases of puns 
deliberately made in the course of a dream, 

contributes a third example: 

Some time ago I dreamed one night that I met 
a friend, who immediately turned away, crying 
bitterly. I said to her: 

“What are you crying about? As the Scotch 
would say, this is a strange sort of greeting.” 

“Greeting” is a Scotch word for weeping, as I 
knew very well in my dream. I made the pun on 
purpose! 

* 


A LESSON FROM A BEGGAR. 


‘WT was a street beggar who made me feel my 

[[estenttcance,” said former United States 

Senator Chauncey M. Depew, “and he did it 

in a gracious way. I was a trifle out of sorts 
when I said to him, ‘You can’t hold me up.’ 

***Not even as a good example,’ he replied, lift- 


bered the little note made into a pellet and flung | ing his hat.” 
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Toasted Grain Bubbles 
Puffed Wheat or Rice in Milk 


Do you realize how the use of Puffed Grains has spread? 
And largely through children’s talk. 


The evening milk dish in a million homes now has Puffed 
Wheat in it. And all day long Puffed Wheat and Rice are 
used both as foods and confections. 


Whole Grains in Vogue 


Puffed Wheat and Rice brought whole grains into vogue. 
The inner and outer parts are made equally digestible. 
Here, for the first time, every food cell is broken. And the 
rich outer coats are available. 


For remember that every food cell is blasted when the 
grain is puffed. A hundred million steam explosions occur 
in every kernel. Never before was a process known to so 
fit grains for food. 7 


Each Grain a Tit-Bit 


Then each Puffed Grain is a tit-bit. It is airy, flaky, thin 
and crisp, with a taste like toasted nuts. It floats in milk. 
It crushes at a touch. 


Girls use them in candy making, boys eat them like pea- 
nuts, cooks use them to garnish ice cream. When you serve 
such confections with cream and sugar think what goodies 
they become. 











Puffed Wheat, 12c Aaeh:ty 
Puffed Rice, 15c Fis FS 


Except in Extreme West 1S 


PALI S 





These dainties, invented by Prof. Anderson, mean much 
to you in many ways. ‘They mean scientific foods. They 
mean whole grains so treated that every atom feeds. They 
mean fascinating morsels. They mean ease of digestion. 
The more you serve these grains in this way the better for 
all concerned. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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AN APACHE COUNTERSIGN 


By WILLIAM 





of cloud in the Oklahoma sky. I was} 


out hunting with my camera and flash- | 


Ts moon was full; there was not a wisp | 
| 


light apparatus, in the hope of getting a pic- 
ture of a great gray king coyote that I had 
often seen on the top of Medicine Bluff. 

Jason, the young Apache blacksmith, nephew 
of Geronimo, knew my desire. As I walked 
past his shop, in the door of which he was 
sitting, I hailed him cordially. He stalked 
over to me. 

‘‘If you go into the woods along the creek 
to-night,’’ he said in his slow, cautious Eng- 
lish, ‘‘you must have the three words.’’ 

‘‘The three words?’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘What 
are they ?’’ 

He came close and whispered them in my 
ear. 

‘‘What in the world?’ I cried. 
you mean?’’ 

‘‘Sh-h-h! You must take the three words 
with you,’’ he replied. ‘‘You will need them 
as you go out to look for the great loo-woo, 
the king wolf. They will give you the safety. ’’ 

‘*Shall I be in danger ?’’ 

‘Rant *? 

His deep-breathed Apache assent was the 
end of conversation. I walked on, wondering. 
Danger? What danger could threaten me? 
It was a time of deep unrest in the territory, 
this I knew. On the borders of the reserva- 
tions soon to be opened to settlement stood 
camps full of desperate white men. The banks 
of creeks and rivers swarmed with cattle 
thieves. Lawton, the new town, was full of 
outlaws. 

I repeated Jason’s strange countersign: 

‘*Good Woman bleeds !’’ 

What could this mean? ‘‘Good Woman’’ 
was Miss Adams, the earnest, self-sacrificing 
missionary. But ‘‘bleeds’’! The word made 
me tremble. | 

The missionaries had been taking unusual | 
precautions since the coming of the home seek- | 
ers. Before their advent they had known no | 
fear. The Indians had treated them with the | 
utmost kindness; but the white men had 
threatened and annoyed them. On one occa- 
sion Miss Adams, riding home from a visit to | 
a sick child, had been attacked by a footpad. 
Something in the ruffian’s hand, or perhaps 
his finger nail, scratched her cheek and made 
the blood flow. 

Thinking of this and wondering if it could 
have anything to do with the countersign, I 
crossed the creek and came up the side of the | 
knoll beyond. As I emerged from the brush I | 
started violently. Some one was standing in| 
the centre of the clear space before me. 

I called, but there was no response. With | 
what courage I could summon I walked for- 
ward. 

‘*Ah, Naiche, is it you?’’ I cried, greatly 
relieved when I was able to make out my 
friend, the chief. 

‘*Shoo-o-o!’’? the chief replied, holding up a 
warning hand. 

‘What is it?’? I whispered. ‘‘I want to 
get a picture of the great wolf. See, here is 
my strange ‘medicine box,’ as you called it 
the other day.’’ 

I tapped my camera with my finger, laughed, 
and was about to push past him. 

‘‘Ah-b-h! It is not good to go on,’’ he said 
quietly, holding me back with a strong brown 
hand. 


‘*What do 





‘‘What is the meaning of all this?’’ I de- 
manded. ‘‘Do you require that foolish coun- 
tersign—the three words ?’”’ 

‘*It is danger, my friend. An hour ago you 
could pass with the three words, but now— 
no! Wait! See, I am here—Marcellus is 
there—Harold is there —’’ 

He pointed to various points and made a 
circle with the mission in its centre. 

The mission was surrounded. What could 
it mean? 

Then a great fear seized me. ‘‘Good Woman 
bleeds !’? The words rang in my heart like 
blows on Jason’s anvil. These Indians were 
Apaches — blunt, heartless, gloating. The 
thought in my mind was that they had sur- | 
rounded the mission to do another of their | 
bloody deeds. | 

‘*Well, then, I shall go back,’’ I said as 
composedly as I could. 

‘**You cannot go back now,’’ Naiche whis- 
pered. ‘‘I must put you in the shadow — 
Hark!’’? He stood listening a moment, and 
then, without more ado, caught me and pushed 
me to my knees in the deep shadow of the 
brush. 

‘*Hah, see!’? he went on, when he had me | 
out of sight. | 
He pointed to the road that wound from the | 
ford to the valley. Dimly I could make out a | 
cluster of creeping forms. Naiche gave a sub- | 
dued call—it was the cry of the black owl. 
At once three shadowy figures came swiftly to 
us. From behind rocks and trees they came, 
bent, panting, eager. One was Jason, the 
others were the Apache lads, Bruce and Loceto. 














| grateful. 


|on the cheek and made it bleed. 


J. HARSHA 


‘* You ungrateful creatures !’’ I cried, spring- 
ing to my feet. ‘*What do you mean —’’ 

Bruce pounced upon me and I got no further. 
He was a famous player on the Carlisle eleven ; 
and although he tackled me rather high, down 
I went in a heap, with my camera under me. 

‘*You have not the quick sense, my friend !’’ 
he growled in my ear. ‘‘Wait, you shall see 
that we are walking the right r 

He was holding me by a firm grip and was 
sitting on me besides, so there was nothing for 
it but to ‘‘wait.’? I waited, but my thoughts 
were busy and bitter. 

Meanwhile Naiche, Jason and Loceto had 
crept forward toward the shadowy figures on 
the road—to join them, I thought; but it was 
really to meet and combat them. As I lay in 
the grass I could hear what passed. There 
was a battle royal. Angry words rose, heavy 
blows fell, a few shots were fired, and some 
one cried ‘‘Help!’’ in frantic English. 

‘*Bruce,’’ I pleaded, ‘‘let me up! 
the three words.’’ 

‘*You will need them no more to-night !’’ he 
cried joyously, releasing me and springing to 
his feet. ‘‘You may rise now—the danger is 
past. See, the white men aredefeated. They 
run, they run! Naiche and Jason and Loceto 
and all the others are strong and brave. ’’ 


I have 
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Ill Ss 


No Advance in Prices 
14 |b net Airtight Packages 


25¢ 30c 35c 


Also in pound, %4 Ib., and 10¢ sizes— 


a kind and blend to suit every tea 
taste—Ceylon and India Black, Black 
and Green Mixed, English Breakfast, 
Formosa Oolong and Ceylon Green. 


Certainly there can be no economy 
in paying more for any tea since prices 
have been advanced admittedly only 
as a means to maintain quality. 


Buy Lipton’s tea — quality un- 


changed and unvarying. 


Largest Sale in the World 

















Scrambling to my feet, I could see bent fig- | 
ures running along the road toward Fort Sill | 
and Lawton. The Apaches were coming to | 
us. They threw themselves on the grass, and | 
the chief produced the inevitable pipe. 

‘*Sit down, white brother, and we will hold | 
a council,’’ said Naiche. ‘‘You are wonder- | 
ing what all this means. So! It is for Good | 
Woman we have been fighting. You know | 
her. She is as wise as the snake. 
taught us what a good woman may be.’’ 

‘*Hah!?? assented his Apache hearers. 

‘*We have had mothers, and now we have | 
wives and sisters and daughters,’’ the chief | 
went on; ‘‘but we did not honor them and 
feel warm to them in our hearts until Good | 
Woman came. She has taught us. We are 
She has shown us the Jesus road 
and taught us to pray to the good God. Our | 
hearts are good toward her.’’ 

‘*Hah!?’ was softly breathed round the 
circle. 

‘*And now the white man came—eh, klee, | 
he is bad! One of them struck the missionary | 
It was the | 
shame! You see these boys—the boys said, 
‘Good Woman was made to bleed by the bad 
white man. It makes our hearts sore, that | 
drop of blood on her cheek. Every night we | 


| will circle the mission and watch. When the | 


bad white man comes back we will punish | 
him.’ And they asked me to help, for I am | 
Naiche, the chief. ’’ 

‘*So this was the meaning of your counter- | 
sign, Jason?’’ I cried in amazement. | 
‘*You have said the true word,’ he replied. | 
‘¢And the white man came to-night, swearing 
the bad vengeance on everyone near the mis- 

sion; but they are punished. ’’ 

Something choked me. Here was Jason, 
nephew of the old-time fiend, Geronimo, and 
here were Naiche, who had led so many cruel 
raids, and Bruce, and Loceto, and Marcellus, 
and Harold, and the others; here they were 
with an active appreciation of what a good | 
woman is and what her purity and defense- | 
lessness demand from men; here they were | 
keeping successive watches all the night, many | 
of them after a hard day’s work, protecting | 
those whom once they and their fathers thought | 
it joy to slay! 

‘*Forgive me!’’ I cried. 

They looked at me in amazement, being 
ignorant of my suspicious thoughts. Then 
Bruce said: 

‘*Better you forgive me, white brother, for 
throwing you down and sitting on you. But 
there was fear in my heart that you might 
speak and give the bad man warning, or that 
some stray shot might strike you. ’’ 

The king coyote had been frightened away 
| by the din and I was not able to add his por- 
trait to my portfolio; but that moonlit night | 
gave me a picture that will never fade from 

my mind—a picture of what the brave, simple 
life of a good woman can do. 
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ONLY HALF TRUE. 


FTER his first lecture tour in the United 
States, Matthew Arnold visited old Mrs. 
Proctor, the widow of the poet, Barry 

Cornwall, and mother of Adelaide Proctor, 
says the Christian Register. Mrs. Proctor 
gave Arnold a cup of tea, and asked him: 

‘“‘And what did they say about you in 
America ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the literary autocrat, ‘‘they 
said I was conceited, and that my clothes did 
not fit me.’’ 

‘*Well, now,’’ said the old lady, ‘‘I think 
they were mistaken as to the clothes. ’’ 
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“Still Hard— 
and I haven’t pumped 
it up for months!” 


A VITALIC rider said 
that—a man with a gilt- 
edge tire investment. 


They don’t leak air— 
that’swhateveryrider 
a likesabout the Vitalic. 
An inner tube of ex- } 
traheavy purerubber; } 
two plies of unbreakable 
motorcycle fabric; a non- |] | 
skid tread of pure rubber—all 
blend to make 


VITALIC 


wage res 


(Reg. U.S. Pat.Off. 


the Dependable Tire—the 
only tire youcan afford 
to buy—the Thousand 
Mile Tire plus. 


There’s a deal of 
homely wisdom in 
“The Man Who 
Rode on His }]} 
Rims”—a little 
story we will 
gladly send |]! 
for the ask- }}| 
ing. 


























your stove 
this way: 


In the first place if you want a thin, 
hard, brilliant, lasting lustre use a polish that 
will give that result. There is only one 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 


Apply with cloth or brush. Let dry, then 
polish with cloth or brush. By using this polish 
and following this method, all the mess, dust 
and fuss are avoided, and stove polishing be- 
comes a pleasure—because it’s a pleasure to 
see your stove looking like new all the time. 
Look at the can anfl be sure_you 
get Satin Gloss, the improved 
stove polish. 


SATIN GLOSS — co. 
PORTLAND, ME. 4 - 


















HE LEAVENER you use is 
largely responsible for the 
flavor, texture, wholesome- 
ness, and appearance of your 
home baking. ‘This is why it is 
of the utmost importance that 
you use 


Rumford 
Baking Powder 


No housekeeper can use Rumford without realizing 
the saving in money and materials. Ask us for a 
copy of ‘‘ Rumford Home Recipe Book,’’ FREE. 
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Great Food Value 


Pure nut food. Pure peanut 
butter made from highest grade 
peanuts and salt—nothing else. 


“Penolia” 


Made by a process that preserves 
the natural peanut taste. None 
other like it. 

14 lb. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
name and for this full-si 














“Kant Slip” 


Inner Liner 


For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The flaps 
prevent slipping, therefore liner 
isn’t stuck to tire and can be 
transferred from one to another 
and used over and over. Try the ! 
“Kant Slip” Inner Liner now, | 
| 








and get a few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 














Pot-Grown 


Strawberry Plants 


as shown in the cut are much 
the 2. 4 roots are all 





there — and good roots, too. 
If set out in Augu: st and Sep- | 
tember will eae _ a crop of 
berries next June. I have the 
finest_stock of plants in the 
New England States. Send for 
Catalogue and Price List. 


C. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 
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Underground Garbage Receiver 
Keeps your garbage out of sight in 
the ground, away from stray cats, dogs 
and typhoid fly. It pays to look us up. 

Sold direct. Send for circular. 

Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., 17 Farrar St.. Lynn, Mass. 


































If your grocer hasn’t it, send his name and 15 


You ought to try Kumford Baking Powder. 
cents for a half-pound package by parcel post. 
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RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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COCOCOOOOOE 


GENUINE 


Thermos Bottle 


(One-Pint Size) 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and 
20 cents extra; or sold for 
$1.00. In either case we 
will DELIVER FREE 
anywhere in the United 
States. 

This Thermos Bottle 
will keep liquids either 
hot or cold for many 
hours. Indispensable 
at the office or factory 
when unable to get your 
usual luncheon, and 
equally serviceable for 
the school, sick room, 
or the picnic. We offer 
the 1-pint size, japan- 
ned, with aluminum 
Drinking Cup attached. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
201 Columbus Avenue vt ar 
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Only the best wheat from Uncle Sam’s great 
wheat fields—and they are the finest in the 
world—is good enough for Daniel Webster 
Flour. The real secret of its unequaled 
bread-making and nourishing power lies in our 
scientific, unerring blending of several of the 
finest wheats. The result is the best flour that 
this nation can offer, or that the world can produce. 


IT MAKES MORE BREAD—BETTER 
BREAD—AND CHEAPER BREAD. 


OUR GUARANTEE. oe ee ee a rie 


e ever baked—after using one bag or barrelreturn empty bag or 
barrel to the dealer and get your money back. 
INSIST UPON “DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR.” 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 










TAKE NO OTHER 





SCOUT TENT 


For Boys Who Love Outdoor Life 


This Tent is made of a fine, heavy twill, dyed with 
genuine U.S. khaki, has an open front and rear, and is 
furnished complete with waterproof carrying case, stakes 
and guy cords, combined weight of which is only 434 lbs. - 
It is 72 inches long, and will afford ample sleeping quar- 
ters for two boys. The Tent may be instantly closed on the 
rear end by means of snap buttons. Boy Scouts appre- 
ciate the advantage of this Tent, and all others who love 


the freedom of an outdoor life will be equally delighted. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For 60 days from date this Tent will be given 
to Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and $1.25 extra. Sold 
for $4.00. Sent by express, charges in either 
case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 























In Anticipation of 


Your Fall Sewing 


The following references to the 
NEW COMPANION SEWING 
MACHINE will interest intend- 
ing purchasers: . 


I have been using one of the New Companion 
Sewing Machines since October, 1895, and find it 
satisfactory in every way. I have only ordered 
needles twice, and never have had any repairs 
made, or bought any new parts.—Mrs. CHAS. O. 
CRANE, Oklahoma. 


Having used the New Companion Sewing 
Machine for more than a year, and given it a 
thorough trial in every way, I wish to state that 
it has been absolutely satisfactory in all respects. 
The working hee! go veer and is as excellent as the 
first day I used the machine. I can sincerely 
and honestly say that your Thachine is all you 
claimed it to be, and that I am perfectly satisfied 
with it—GLapys F. TOWNE, California. 


My New Companion Sewing Machine has been 
in my use for a year, and as I am a dressmaker, 
Ihave had a good chancetotest it. Icantruly say 
that it is the best machine I have ever run. I 
have never had one bit of trouble with it, not 
even a broken needle. It is far superior to any 
$35.00 or $40.00 machine that I ever saw.—MnRs. 
CLARENCE Davis, Vermont. 


I am writing you to say that the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine we received for the 
Green Hill School at Green Hill, Indiana, is prov- 
ing entirely satisfactory for our school work. 
We are very greatly pleased with the machine.— 
LEONA HILDENBRAND. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine my 
son purchased of you two months ago is a splen- 
did machine, and we like it very much. It is 
handsome, runs easily and smoothly, and works 
perfectly in_every way. I especially like the 
Automatic Tension Release. he machine is 
better than some that are sold here at from $45.00 
to $60.00.—Mrs. ELLA STEHLE, Oklahoma. 


My New Companion Sewing Machine was 
purchased nearly twelve years ago, and later 
taken to China, where it has been in constant 
use, not only for myself, but by the Chinese boys 
and amahs who had learned to run it.—MRs. 
A. W. GILBERT, Nanking, China, Care United 
States Consulate. 

















STYLE 1% 


HE NEW COMPANION is equipped with modern attach- 

ments and accessories, including the wonderful Automatic 
Tension Release, is warranted for twenty-five years, and sold 
at a heavy discount to the readers of The Youth’s Companion. 
All purchasers allowed 90 days free trial. If you would learn 
more about this Sewing Machine and the low prices at which 
it is sold, send at once for our latest Illustrated Booklet, with 
samples of work done on the machine. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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21.25 | 


Che, e 


Delivered Free at 
Your R.R. Station 


WESTERN SHIPMENTS. of M 
for California, Oregon, or Nevada will be made 
from San Francisco. All orders and communica- 
tions should be sent direct to Boston, Mass. 





I am certainly very much pleased with m: 
New Companion Sewing Machine, It runsmuc 
easier than some machines in this vicinity, is 
much more quiet, and does just as good work, 
in fact does better work, than some I have in 
mind, costing three times the amount I paid for 
the New Companion. It would certainly be a 
pleasure to have you refer anyone to me who 
wishes to make inquiry regarding the machine. 
—MRprs. JAMES M. BALENTINE, Pennsylvania. 


I am more than pleased with the New Com" 
panion Sewing Machine purchased six months 
ago. I have given it a thorough trial, and find it 
to be what you advertised. I could not keep 
house without it. I shall recommend it to any 
who are looking for a thoroughly good machine. 
—Mrs. H. E. RANDLETT, Maine. 
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I have given the New Companion Machine a 
thorough trial, and am perfectly satisfied with it. 
I have used five different machines, some much 
higher priced than mine, and cannot see that 
those machines do any better work than my New 
Companion. It is the easiest running machine 
that I ever used. You may be sure that I shall 
recommend the New Companion to all my 
friends who wish to buy the best machine for the 
money.—Mrs. HorRACE C. PEASE, Connecticut. 





_ The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived 
in perfect condition, and after giving it a 
thorough trial, I consider it the best machine I 
ever used. Have used several high-priced 
machines and would not exchange it for any of 
them. I am especially pleased with the attach- 
ments. Will recommend it to all who need a 
sewing machine.—Mrs. FRED D. MARSH, Maine. 


My New Companion Sewing Machine came in 
- condition. Two years ago I had another 

ew Companion which I used steadily for a 
year, finding not the least fault in it. Four 
families did their sewing on it, all pronouncing 
it to be the best machine they had ever seen. 
Before I had it a week, a rival agent used all his 
persuasion to induce me to trade it, ““even up,” 
for a machine for which he asked eighty dollars. 
He was dumfounded when he learned what the 
New Companion cost. Upon leaving Canada I 
was forced to sell my machine. The fact that 
I ordered a second as soon as possible, should 
speak well for your New Companion. | 

I have as yet seen no machine which will equal 
my New Companion, not excepting my old one; 
my new one being superior in finish, and having 
added improvements which render it ideal. The 
recessed draws, shuttle ejector, head latch, 
and automatic tension release are especially 
convenient. Out of the seven different makes of 
sewing machines which I have used, I have not 
found one which attains the New Companion’s 
standard. Nor have I found one which runs so 
easily, nor does such perfect work.—Mrs. E. E. 
TULLAR, Oregon. 
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